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MY LORD, ee 
In the year 1814, I ventured to dedi€ate to your 
Lordship, without your permission, the second edi- _ 
tion of my Remarks on the Version of the New Tes- | 
tament edited by the Unitarians. I excused my- 
self for doing so, by alleging, that the work was 
in some degree controversial; and that I had no 
right to make your Lordship a party in the dis-_ 
pute; but that I had felt desirous of prefixing your 
Lordship’s name to it, in order to express my gra- 
titude to you, for having, by your recommenda- 
tion to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
procured for me an appointment which, after 
many years absence, connected me again with the 
University of Oxford. | : 
The renewal of this connexion, for which I thus 
stand indebted to your Lordship, laid the founda- 
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tion for the following Sermons, by enabling me, ini 
addition to the duties of my professorship, to ac 
cept the appointment of Select Preacher during 
the years 1816, 1817. 7 

The fruits of this last appointment, I beg leave 
therefore, in the same spirit of gratitude, to offer 
to your Lordship; very little expecting, indeed, 
that in so laborious a station as your Lordship 
now occupies, you can soon, if ever, find time to 
read them, but well satisfied and assured that, if 
it could be otherwise, they are written im defence 
of doctrines, as sacred in your Lordship’s eyes as 
in my own. ; 

As I am still, personally, almost as much un- 
known to your Lordship, as when I penned my 
last dedication, I can only repeat, (which I do with 
the greatest truth and sincerity,) ; 


‘That I am, 
With high respect and perfect gratitude, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obliged and obedient Servant, 
EDWARD NARES. 


Rectory, Biddenden, Kent, 
October 25, 1819. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THe following six Sermons, though forming 
two series of discourses, are by no means uncon- 
nected. They all relate to those high and stu- 
pendous doctrines, the Zrinity and Incarnation ; 
doctrines to which the Author has, for many 
years, particularly directed his attention, not for 
the sake of controversy, but of truth. 

It will be seen, in the course of the sermons, 
- that he had a particular reason for discussing the 
subject of the three Creeds; but it is now proper 
to observe, that though he has, in the present 
publication, occasionally referred to Dr. Vincent's 
able discourses on the Creeds, the following ser- 
mons were all written and preached before he 
was acquainted with those discourses, or had the 
smallest expectation that they were to be made 
‘public. } 

The second series of sermons owes its origin to 
the following circumstance. While the Author 
was engaged in his Remarks on the Version of the 
New Testament, first-edited by the Unitarians in 
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1811, he had occasion to observe, that advan- 
tage had often been taken by that party of the 
ambiguity of the term zeocxvvew, to insist that 
nothing approaching to religious homage had ever 
been offered to our blessed Saviour, and that it 
was a mere delusion to pretend that any such 
thing was meant by the Evangelists, though our 
translators have rendered the term in the Gospels 
by the word worship. In the second edition of 
the Remarks on the New Version, (p. 65,) the 
Author had thus expressed himself: “I have also 
endeavoured to show, though I have not fully 
entered into the argument, that divine worship 
may reasonably be held to have been considered 
by the Evangelists as justly rendered to Christ, 
though expressed in terms of some ambiguity.” 

The argument not then “ fully entered into,” 
is, in the three last discourses of the present pub- 
lication, considered and discussed at length; upon 
the very principle, it seems, of the fifty-sixth 
section of the learned Bishop Hunting fora’s 
Thoughts on the Zrinity, to which the Author 
would wish to refer his readers. 

It must be so obvious to every person engaged 
in such pursuits, that the pulpit affords no suff- 
cient opportunity of saying all that is to be said 

» op any given subject, that the Author makes no 
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apology for a pretty copious addition of matter to 
each set of sermons in the way of Appendia— 
perhaps nothing but the opportunity of completing 
his argument by making such additions could 
have tempted him to appear again before the 
public: he hopes therefore that they will not 
be regarded as merely supplementary, but as. 
proper portions of the general argument, and 
that they will be attended to accordingly. He 
would only wish to be permitted to suggest that 
each Appendix should be read after the set of 
discourses to which it particularly belongs. ‘The 
first Appendix after the first three Sermons, and 
the second after the three following. 
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Page line 10, for exculsio read expulsio. 
—— 933, —- 13, dele inverted commas after mentioned’? 
35 —- 13; for singly read simply. 
45 — 13, for Bythinia read Bithynia. 
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91 —- 15, for to mytery read to the mystery. 
131 last line but two, for minstry read ministry: 
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SERMON I. 
JOHN IX, 41 ; 


Jesus said unto them, If yewere blind, ye should 
have no sin: but now ye say, We see; there- 


fore your sin remaineth. 


IT has ever beenan objection urged against 
the Established Church, that she admits, 
among her public formularies, a symbol or 
standard of belief, which sentences to eter- 
nal perdition all those who do not hold and 
_professthe doctrines inculcated in that par- 
ticular formulary, without exception or alter- 
native ;—and another complaint is made, | 
that the very exposition itself of the doc- 
trines contained therein, is absolutely unin- 
telligible to most understandings !—We can- 
not wonder that strong prejudices should he 
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excited by charges so continually advanced, 
_and so plausible in sound andappearance— 
we cannot be surprised that scrupulous and 
delicate minds, even where the doctrines 
are believed and held to be rightly stated 
and explained, should hesitate to join in con- 
demning those who may, for what they know, 
labour under some invincible impediment, 
either of absolute blindness, or accidental 
weakness. | 
But, all that has been alleged against 
this creed, as it is called, or, at all events, 
whatever has been alleged against the 
Church upon its account, I conceive to 
have arisen totally and entirely from mis- 
take; and that a just and proper consider- 
ation, of certain historical circumstances 
connected with it, ought to remove all 
scruples, from the breasts of those at least 
who are interested in the truth of the doc- 
trines. As to others, if the charges I have 
mentioned can be proved to be altogether 
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groundless, common honour and honesty 
should oblige them to forbear any longer 
urging them, though they should still con- 
tinue indisposed to acknowledge the doc- 
trines taught. | 

The historical circumstances to which I. 
have alluded could not perhaps, with any 
propriety, be discussed in any other than 
an University pulpit, a knowledge of the 
learned languages being absolutely requi- 
site to the due comprehension of them ; 
I am therefore anxious to take advantage 
of the appointment which has brought 
me before you at present, to go somewhat | 
largely into the subject. The very formu- 
lary so much objected to, it is well known, 
was originally written in a foreign and 

dead language ; and though the transla- 
tion may be as correct as possible, as far 
as the mere terms go, I do not despair of 
proving, before I have done with the sub- 
ject, that very great mistakes have arisen 


from a misrepresentation of the exact force 
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of those terms as intended to expréss what 
the original sets forth. I shall even be able 
to show, that many have fancied they 
were talking or writing very certainly and 
correctly upon the subject, who have been 
all the while in an: error concerning the 
| very language in which it actually was 
originally written. ' These “are things that 
should be known; and it is well that those 
who may have devoted their time to the 
study of religious topics, not thoroughly 
to ‘be elucidated without the aid of the 
learned languages, or who may have 
been publicly called upon to vindicate the 
church from specific charges, as happens 
to have been the. case with myself in this 
instance, * should have the means af- 
forded them, not only of entering into 
such discussions, but of doing so before 
an audience well prepared to weigh the 
. * See an Expostulatory Letter to Edward Nares, D.D. 


occasioned by some Remarks in a Sermon delivered by 
m before the University of Oxford. 
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evidence adduced—an audience compe- 
tent to follow them in researches and in- 
quiries, which, however useful, and gene- 
rally important, cannot by any means be 
entirely adapted to ordinary and promis- 
cuous congregations. 

It is upon these grounds, that I hope to 
be excused, in availing myself of this par- 
ticular opportunity, to submit to those whose 
competency cannot be questioned, some 
thoughts upon a subject, in the elucidation 
of which I must adduce proofs and testimo- 
nies inaccessible to the unlearned and. un- 
educated; at the same time, I would fain 
hope that what I shall bring forward on 
this occasion, may ultimately turn out to 
the benefit and advantage of the unlearned 
also, if, in respect to the younger part of 
those now before me, I may have the 
satisfaction of so guarding their minds 
against undue prejudices, or perverse mis- 
representations, as may serve to render 
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them a> protection and. security, in’ their 
future commerce with the world, to any of | 
their fellow. Christians, who may be des- 
titute of those advantages which have been 
derived to themselves from the inestima- 
ble benefits of a liberal and learned 
education. — . 

‘I shall propose to examine historically, 
in the compass of a very few discourses, 
from this place, the three creeds in our 
Book of Common Prayer—the first denomi- 
nated the Apostle’s Creed—the second the 
Nicene—and the third, ‘ commonly called 
the creed of St. Athanasius.” (DL 

And, first, it is something to know that 
there ts a history belonging to them, dis- 
tinct from all consideration of their con- 
tents---an history admirably described by 
two learned writers in the following 
terms: ‘* Traa sunt symbola; primum 
Apostolicum, secundum Nicenum, tertium 


Athanasu; primum factum est ad fidei 
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instructionem, secundum ad fidei expla- 
nationem, tertium ad fidet defensionem ;” 
this is the account of Ludolphus of Saxony 
in. his Life of Christ: and the second, 
which is that of our own countryman’ 
Alexander de Ales, who wrote in the thir- 
teenth century, is similar ; ‘* Causa multi- 
plicationis symbelorum fuit triplex; in- 
structio fidet, veritatis explanatio, erroris 
exculsio:” the sum of the whole being sim- 
ply this, that the first or Apostle’s Creed, is a 
mere exposition or statement of the  pri- 
mary articles of Christian faith ; the second, 
or Nicene, a brief explanation of some of 
those articles ; and the third, or Athanasian, 
a defence of the several articles from the 
misconstructions and forced interpretations 
of certain sects and parties. That this 
is, and ever was, the sole purport and de- 
sign of the third formulary, I shall hope to 
be able to prove satisfactorily in this and 
two subsequent discourses. The Nicene 
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creed indeed is explanatory only in the 
same way; its object being merely to state 
‘Chow the council that promulgated it under- 


....| stood the articles of the Apostolic creed. 


aa You will observe, then, that the third, or 

_ Athanasian creed, has: been commonly re- 
garded by the learned. as entirely defensive. 
It has been too generally supposed by the 
_ public to be altogether explanatory—the 
_ difference is this: if the Athanasian creed be 
. received as altogether explanatory, it may 
be supposed that the Church, in adopting 
it, has undertaken thereby to explain what 
really admits of no adequate explanation. 
‘ No one need attempt to explain the doc- 
trine of the Trinity; it is a mystery an- 


/ nounced from Heaven, but not explained; 


I should certainly call it a ‘* mystery re- 
vealed,” but that persons have been found 
to scoff at this expression, with as little wit — 
as reason ; for assuredly a mystery may be 

revealed, though not explained: even the 
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glorious body | of the sun which gives us 
light, I regard as a mystery revealed: but, 
at all events, the resurrection of the dead is 
a mystery revealed: we believe the fact; 
the mode, and circumstances of it, are hid- 
den from our eyes... But I have spoken of 
the ''rinity as undoubtedly a mystery an- 
nounced, without explanation. The Atha- 
nasian creed, then, could never be intended, 
or at least never adopted by the Church, as 
an explanation of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty; it is altogether defensive ; it has refer- 
ence only to the perverse’ or mischievous 
attempts of others, to explain what actually 
admits of no adequate explanation, and to 


guard us against certain consequences |). \ +, 


which would seem naturally enough to flow — 
from their representations of matters: as 
such, and no more we ought to regard it; 
and yet, if I were to attempt to consolidate 
the three creeds, and bring them into one, I 
should certainly begin with the Athanasian 
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creed, that is, with the first two clauses of it 
—‘* Whosoever will be saved (or as it runs 


in Latin, in which it was written originally, 


and not in Greek, as is commonly sup- 


posed, “ Quicunque vult salvus esse”) be- 


fore all things it is necessary that he hold 


the catholic faith:’ we must be careful 
not to stumble upon the word, catholic— 
universalis is its proper interpretation, and 
universalis must mean not what every one 
actually believes, much less what any par- 
‘ticular Church believes, but what every one 
is bound to believe, if it can but be proved 
to be the sii i wins and Word oi 
- God. — fig Le he ep WR BRGY 
~The aay Chittstians t were very particu- 
lar as to the use of the term catholic; he- 
retics assumed titles indicative of their at- 
tachment to particular leaders; as the 
Marcionites from Marcion ; the Valentinians, 
from the author of that particular heresy, 
and so on: but the true Christians, jealous 
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of such terms, would be called by no name 
but such as immediately betokened their | 
sole dependance on Christ and God; in 
which sense catholic was freely adopted, 
or rather allowed of, as descriptive of that 
pure, unadulerated faith which had Christ 
only for its object—which was taught by 
him alone, and’ which therefore demanded 
universal credit and belief. Thus we read, 
that one of the early martyrs, being asked 
by Polemo, his judge, of what Church he 
was, answered, I am of the Catholic Church, 
for Christ has no other. ‘“* Cujyus, inquit 
Polemo, es Ecclesia ? Respondit Pionius, | 
Catholice: Nulla enim est hat apud Chris- 
tum.” * 

‘he proposition here, therefore, is a very 
simple one. It merely implies, that every 
Christian is bound to believe, or ought to | 
believe, what Christ has truly taught as the | 
only means of salvation. According to the 


¢ Act. Pionii apud Baron. an. 254. 
Ne | 
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following words of Fortunatus,—* Catholica 
fides universalis dicitur, id est recta, quam 


~ ecclesia universa tenere debet.’—** Which 


faith,” the creed goes on to say, ‘* without 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 
And though this may sound like a bitter 
anathema, in which the ancients certainly in- 
dulged too much, yet less could scarcely be 
said, consistently with Scripture; for surely 
the Scripture very peremptorily declares, 
‘‘' That he that believeth mot shall be 
damned!” But on whom is this sentence 
passed ? Certainly only on those who have had 
Adela Gvjgrbame bp pu aanaaynan GRA 
of hearing and believing. And the same 
may be said of the Athanasian creed. ‘The 
words teneat and servaverit in the original 
plainly imply this,—for who can hold or 
keep what he has not previously received ? 
And I may, therefore, here apply the words 
of my text, as exceedingly applicable to 
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this state of the question. Those who are 
through any misfortune actually blind to the 
great truths displayed in Christ’s Gospel 
will be excused for their ignorance; but 
those who pretend to see must be circum- 
spect, for sin will lie at their door if they 
be not careful both to believe what is ac- . 
tually there revealed, and to keep whole 
and undefiled whatever they fee! bound to 
believe. . St. Mark's own account of the 
matter is expressly to the purpose:—‘* And 
Jesus,” says he, “said unto his apostles, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel unto. every creature: he that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved, but 
he that believeth not shall be damned; * 
Keraxpi2acera, shall be judged guilty of wil- 
ful disbelief. And we must remember also,’ 
that what we are thus to keep whole and 
undefiled being expressed by the term 
“ fides,” or faith — generally, though ap- 


* Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
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plicable undoubtedly in an especial man- 
ner to the particular doctines concerning 
the Deity, the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion, must in all reason be held to include 
all that depends upon that faith. It can 
never, therefore, be too much to. say, 
* Quicunque vult salvus esse,” (for these 
are the proper words) ‘‘ ante omnia opus est 
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ut teneat catholicam fidem :” nor, supposing 
the creed to have its just foundation in 
Scripture, ‘‘ Hee est fides catholica,. 
quam nisi quisque fideliter firmiterque cre- 
diderit, salvus esse non _ poterit.”.. To 
‘‘ nerish everlastingly,” may seem to be an 
harsher expression, yet in defence of our 
Fighth Article, which plainly states that the 
three creeds may be proved by most cer- 
tain warrants of Holy Scripture, I shall ven- 
ture to say, that even this expression, 
strong as it is, is to be collected from the 
following passage of St. John :—‘ For God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
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him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” What is the natural inference ? Sure- 
ly; that he who doth not believe in him, ‘as 
set forth to us in the Gospel, shall perish, 
and not come to everlasting life; or to ex- 
press it positively and adverbially, ‘* shall 
perish everlastingly.” The sentence would 
surely in no manner be softened by. the 
addition which the Evangelist makes in the 
36th verse of the same’ chapter, where the 
passage runs thus: ‘‘ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life ; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God remaineth on him.” ‘Vo 
draw back from the catholic faith is, by —/ 
the. Apostle to the Hebrews, expressly stated 
to be drawing back unto perdition ; (Heb. x. 
38, 39;)—but as Tertullian states the mat- 
ter, ‘* querendum est donec invenias, et 
credendum ubiinveneris, et NIHIL AMPLIUS 
nisi CUSTODIENDU™M quod credidisti.” 
The Athanasian creed proceeds—‘* Now 
C 
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this is the catholic faith.” Here 1 would 
‘propose to make some deviation. ‘The 
Athanasian creed was defensive, opposed 
to particular opinions or misconstruc- 
tions prevalent at or before the time’ in 
which it was written: so that when it 
pronounces the catholic faith to be a 
‘Trinity in Unity,” it may reasonably be 
thought to bear a reference to certain fun- 
damental articles already received and eés- 
tablished, but which had been opposed and 
disputed. This is implied at least by the 
words “ whole” and “ undefiled,” ** gn 
tegram et inviolatam.” ‘The terms must 
seem to bear a reference, in a défensive 
creed or profession of faith, to what had 
been broken, corrupted, or disfigured, or was 
liable so to be, from the disposition and 
circumstances of the age in which it was 
written. We may surely be allowed to 
suppose that a reference was implied te 
the Apostles’ creed, a much moré ancient 
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formulary, and generally recewed. 1 should 
therefore proceed: with this, in its simplest 
form, and which, after those very learned 
erities and expositors, Bishops Bull, Pear- 
son, Usher,and Vossius (to mention no more), 
I should conceive to have been nearly as 
-follows:—I BeLinve 1n Gop THE FaTHER 
ALMIGHTY, AND IN JEsus CuRisT HIS 
onty Son our LorD, WHO WAS BORN BY 
THE) Hoty Guost.or THE Virncin Mary, 
CRUCIFIED UNDER Pontius PLUATE, AND 
BURIED.. THE THIRD DAY HE. AROSE 
AGAIN FROM THE DEAD, ‘HE ASCENDED 
INTO HEAVEN, AND SITTETH AT THE 
RIGHT HAND. OF THE FarHEeR. From 
THENCE HE SHALL COME TO JUDGE THE 
QUICK AND THE DEAD. I BELIEVE IN 
THE Hoty Guost, THE Hoty Cuurcn, 


THE Sansrhesaaaeaee SINS, AND THE 


ION OF THE FLESH. 
I have piven this first creed at length, 
because, whatever may be its exact) age, it 
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is a true .“ 2nstructio fider, or» ‘regula 
fider,”—rule of faith, as it is: termed by 
Treneus, ‘Tertullian, and other ancient: fa- 
thers; oramong the Greeks, opoc and exdoarg 
migews, Which are equivalent,—by Theodo- 
retus simply micts, the faith,— by some. of 
the Greek historians pabspe, YPLONs ypapapea. 
It contains the primary and fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity: and I think, it 
is utterly impossible for any person to deny 
that every article im it is supported by the 


direct testimony of Scripture. It has been» 


brought to the proof, and almost every | 


word confirmed by an express) text. of 
Sacred Writ, in so many books, that I shall not 
attempt to take up your time by an useless 
parade of references and citations. 


It may properly, therefore (whatever 


other reason may have been found for the 


title), be styled «* symbolum Apostolicum,”—= 
the Apostolical or Apostles’ creed ; for it is 
certainly of> no dess authority: and some 


> 
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very learned expositors (but particularly 
Ruffinus and Cassian) have. countenanced 


the idea that the very Apostles of our Lord “i 


framed it for their catechumeni, each supply- 
ing a distinct article, which, from the Greek | 
term cuuaraev, to cast or throw together, | 
they would have to be the origin of the 


English word symbol, or Latin symbolum. ~. 


But not to dwell.on the mistake of con- 
founding the Sun€orn and Sup6caov of the 
Greeks, which would be the case according 
to this derivation, there are other. much 
more plausible reasons to be assigned for 
the use and application of this term; nor 
does it appear consistent with the history 
of the times to suppose, that the Apostles 
themselves used any precise form of words, 
but rather a variety of forms, not differing 
at all in substance, but merely in the ex- 
pression, which, as they were all guided by 
inspiration, was a liberty they might safely 
assume. Some few articles were certainly 
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added to the original Roman creed, long 
after the time of the Arpostles ; all of them, 
however, fully as capable of being proved 
by certain and ‘undisputed ‘texts ‘of Serip- 
ture. “God the Father Almighty,” as it 
stands at present, is ‘farther distinguished 
ds the “ maker of ‘heaven and earth,” for 
which I need surely cite no particulartexts, 
but which were, with'some propriety,added, 
6n account of particular opinions prevalent 
at the time; ‘such ‘as the’ heresy of Me 
nander, for instance, the disciple of Simon 
Magus, who asserted that the world was 
not created by God, but ‘by angels. ‘The 
article, however, ‘might ‘as reasonably ‘be 
directed against the Gentiles at large, who 
made one god to have power over heaven, 
another over the earth, and’so on. “The 
birth of our Lord ‘sa little altered : ‘instead 
of “ born by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary,” which scarcely expresses ‘strongly 
enough his full humanity, though itis suf- 
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ficiently distinct. as to his divinity, it spe- 
cifies the conception as well as the birth, for 
‘which we have the direct authority of St. 
Luke, and for which there might be the 
more occasion, as even in the days of the 
Apostles his humanity seems to have been 
doubted by some, as the followers of Me- 
nander, already spoken of, who asserted, 
that he was merely man in appearance, and 
hence called Aoxntats and Pavtaciacat. This 
article stood in need of such correction 
also, to combat the heresies of Carpucrates, 
Ebion, and Cerinthus, who opposed the mi- 
raculous .account of our Saviour’s. birth, 
asserting that:he was mere man, the sole and 
proper offspring of Joseph and Mary. In 
addition to his crucifixion and burial, it is 
stated that he <‘ suffered” under Pontius 
Pilate, was “‘ dead’ and buried: the first 
term evidently alluding to all those multi- 
plied sufferings which he bore for the sins 
of mankind, as well before as at the mo- 
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ment of his crucifixion; andthe last was 
almost necessary, death not. being in all 
cases the consequence of crucifixion, and 
yet in this mstance the most essential part 
of the mediatorship (as has been ably shown 
by the learned ‘Bishop Pearson). His bu- 
rial specifies the common catastrophe that 
awaits every dead. body; and though there 
may be some greater obscurity than we 
could wish in the additional terms, that 
‘“‘ he descended into hell,” yet there can 
be no doubt that it was intended. to imply, 
that as the body was deposited in the grave 
like other dead bodies, so the soul departed 
into the place of departed spirits, Keceaboura 
es ada; for though we now use the word 
hell in a more limited sense, yet in its 
Saxon original it means exactly what edys 
means in Greek, an invisible, obscure, con- 
cealed place ;—at all events, we may safely 
conclude that it expresses nothing but what 
might be implied, generally speaking, by 
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the death and burial of a human. being ; 
because in the Nicene creed, it. is not 
added to those terms where we might even 
have looked for an explanation of the phrase, 
if it had been thought difficult: of imterpre- 
tation, or so essential.as not to be omitted, 
though it might have some obscurity hang- 
ing over it.  Ruffinus may be near. the 
truth when he says, ‘* Vis verbi eadem vi- 
detur esse in eo quod sepultus dicitur.” 
That it was, however, a very ancient ar- 
ticle or doctrine, we may at least conjec- 
ture from the account given by Eusebius in 
his Ecclesiasical History of the Mission 
of Lhaddeus to Agharus, King of Edessa, 
which, though not credited in all its parti- 
culars, yet was extracted from the Syriac 
register of that city. There this preacher of 
Edessa is plainly described as having taught 
not only rw ecaupibns how Christ was cruci- 
fied, but that Kare€n «1s Adav he descended 
into hell. The clause, at all events, may 
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well be considered as bearing an immediate 
relation to the celebrated prophecy of Da- 
vid, which St. Peter expressly assures us 
was spoken of Christ :—‘ Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in heii, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine ‘holy one to see corruption ;” 
and which St. Austin regards as so sure a 
testimony to the descent alluded to in the 
creed, as to command the assent of every 
true Christian: his expression being, 
“ Quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse 
apud inferos Christum.”* From the same 
passages of Scripture, Bishop | Pearson 
affirms that the article is to be deduced 
clearly and infallibly. yo 

It is far from my intention to discuss 
particularly every separate article of either 
of the three creeds; very far'from it. It 
is my object only to show as simply and 
as clearly as I can, considering the nature 
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of the subject, that there is a remarkable 
consistency m the ‘spirit and tendency of 
those ‘three formularies, if we consider 
them according to their true and proper 
_ characters, intending however, most of all, 
to quiet scrupulous ‘consciences in regard 
to that ~particular creed which the adversa- 
ries of the Church are for ever impugning, 
and even ‘some of hermost pious members 
are continually liable to mistake. IfI can 
show that.as it is directed to ‘be used in 
the Church of England, it cannot imply — 
any ‘thing «strictly intolerant or uncharita- 
ble, and that there is a method of per- 
fectly understanding even those clauses 
which have been rashly pronounced to be 
wholy unintelligible, I trust I shall con- 
tribute something to the credit) of a book 
_which Jesteem next in worth to the Bible, 
and to the support and confirmation of 
' doctrines, on the right understanding of 
which »must depend our final salvation, 
if 
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when once duly proposed to us; I mean 
the great Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
which includes of course the divinity 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, his miraculous birth, and incarnation. 
In the simplest form of the Apostles’ 
creed, these facts are barely announced 
as Scripture truths: ‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his 
only Son our Lord, who was born by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary—TI believe 
inthe Holy Ghost.” —The first heresies arose 
in the East. The Roman or Apostles’ creed 
was simple, probably from local circum- 
stances—at Rome it might be only neces- 
sary, in the plainest form, to state the main 
articles of the Christian faith. If any sim- 
pler form existed, which some Anti-Trini- 
tarians Have asserted, it was assuredly one 
not favourable to their opinions ; namely, 
“¢ Credo in Deum, Patrem, Filium, et Spi- 
ritum Sanctum ;” I believe m Gop the 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; where it is 
extremely evident that the term Gop is 
common to all, as several of the fathers, but 
particularly Tertullian, and Cyprian, have 
observed. The main circumstance, how- 
ever, on which I would. wish to insist, in 
regard to this creed, this ‘“ fidet regula,” 
or ‘‘ instructio;” is its great antiquity in 
point of substance. It is not to be denied 
that many have referred it to the apostles ; 
and if it be altogether to be proved by 
Scripture, it cannot be unreasonable at 
least to'call it Apostolic. Some indeed have 
considered this title as simply implying 
that it was the creed of the Western or 
Roman church, founded by an Apostle, and 
therefore so called; other creeds having 
been denominated in like manner, in the 
Eastern parts of the world, for a similar 


- reason. Grabe’s additions to Bishop Bull’s 
learned works, and the second and third 
chapter of the first book of lreneus, with 
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Feuardentius’s notes, will serve to prove — 
that whatever may be the exact history of 
the Apostles’ creed, as a creed, the primi- 
tive profession of faith at least extended 
to almost every article of it, and therefore 
Calvin veryreasonably expressed himself to 
be perfectly indifferent about the exact 
authors or compilers of it; assured thatat - 
was at all events a confession of faith, suita- 
ble to the times, and consonant to the 
preaching of the Apostles. ‘* Quo intel- 
lecto, de auctore vel anxie laborare, vel 
cum aliquo digladiari, nihil attinet:? He 
scruples not to declare, that to his mind it 
- contained nothing but what might be proved 
by the most solid tests of Scripture. ‘« Ni- 
hil contineri quod solidis testimoniis Serip- 
turee non sit consignatum.” * : 
But to return—for my present purpose 
it is enough briefly to observe that there 


* Institut. lib. ii, cap. xvii. §.18. - 
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seems most undoubtedly to have existed a 

formulary of faith (in substance at least) to 
which the New Testament itself bears wit- 
ness, and to which. therefore it must have 
been prior and antecedent. Such as the 
cures Midagns, of St. Paul,* and which we 
very justly render ‘* form of doctrine.” Such 
also thexaver or “ rule” of the same Apostle, 
alluded to in his epistle to the Gala- 
tians;- such the depositum or rapanarabnan 
committed by him to Timothy, and the 
droTUTwos UpaivoyTwy Aaywy, “form of sound 
words,’ mentioned in his second. Epistle. 
[have not time, nor indeed any disposi- 
tion, to examine the distinct testimonies 
borne both by the Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, to every article of this creed ; but I 
must confess 1 am much struck with the 
remark of Tertullian, in his treatise against 
Praxeas, who, after a most circumstantial 
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enumeration of every article, observes 
‘¢ Hanc regulam ab initio Evangelit decur- 
risse, etiam ante priores quosque hereticos.” 
The remark is of the more importance, be- 
cause it not only proceeds from a very an- 
cient father of the Church, but from one 
who, to. “confound,” as a learned writer 
observes, “the whole hydra of heresies,” 
confidently referred them all to those mother 
churches which had been specially founded 
by our Lord’s own Apostles; there he ven- 
tured to assure them they would find the 
uncorrupted word of truth, the traditional 
“< depositum,” or ‘* regulam fidei,” on 
which he rested his own belief, on the very 
ground of its antiquity, on a persuasion, 
“id esse verum quodcunque primum :” 
and ‘it was particularly consistent with this 
account of matters, that the ancient fathers 
in general should open all their public 
deliberations (as we are told they did), 
with the Apostle’s creed, ‘‘ Sacratioribus 
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conciliis hoc scutum contra omnes heereses 
in principio suarum actionum apponere 
consuevere.” ; 

It is to the Apostles’ creed, therefore, that 
we must turn in the first instance for cer- 
tain articles of. that catholic. faith which, 
in what is called the creed of St. Athanasius, 
we are bidden to keep. ‘‘ whole and unde+ 
filed."* This is plain from the (very 
words of the latter: what else are we to 
understand by the Trinity in Unity and 
Umty in Trinity before the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are distinctly mentioned ?”’ 
and when in the following clause they are 
mentioned, it is evidently after a manner 
that implies a previous faith in the three 
persons of the Godhead; and afterwards 
in the twenty-ninth clause, when the zncar- 
- nation of our Lord is spoken of as another 

* ‘Tertullian’s, expressions have a remarkable confor- 
mity to those of the’ Athanasian creed. “ Regula qui- 
dem fidei una omnino est, sola tmmobilis et irreformabilis,’ 


which admits of no change or alteration. 
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fundamental article of the catholic faith, 
it is clearly implied to be an article well 
established, but which had been perverted; 
all that is required being, that it should be 
believed rightly, and then it proceeds, “* est 
ergo fides recta,” this is the right faith. 
The fact seems indisputably to have 
been this:—from the Apostles’ days, 
and possibly during the very time of their 
ministry, there was a “ form of doctrine,” 
a “rule of faith, a “ form of sound 
words, a ‘‘ depositum,” which in sub- 
stance was precisely the same as the Apos- 
tles’ creed in our prayer books; that it 
inculcated as the true catholic or universal 
‘faith, a firm belief im God the Father Al- 
mighty, and in Jesus Christ his only Son 
our Lord (who was born by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary) ; and, in the 
Holy Ghost. Here is nothing said, as far 
as mere words go, of a Trinity i Unity 
and Unity m Trinity, nor of the zcar- 
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nation; and yet here they are to be found, 
if any where: the grand depositum of the 
Apostles contains them as much as the 
creed ascribed to ‘St. Athanasius; and 
this depositum we can compare with Scrip- 
ture; and in Scripture we can find in legible 
characters a Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
as well as the other great and fundamental 
article, that the only Son of God was born 
into the world in time by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and so “ made flesh :” 
the only difference is, that in the Apostles’ 
ereed, things are stated singly; they are 
stated just as they were believed before 
men became resolved to explain as well as 
to believe the mystery. How strong to the 
purpose are the words of Tertullian ; ‘‘ Hzec 
regula a Christo’ instituta, nullas habet 
apud nos questiones, nisi quas hereses in- 
ferunt, et que heereticos faciunt ; nilil — 
. ultra scire, omnia scire est.”* It continued 
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to be received in this simple form for two 
or three centuries at least.* No attempts 
were made at first to prove the truth of 
the mystery, otherwise than by the autho- 
rity of Scripture and tradition, not upon 
‘metaphysical conjectures, or philosophical 
reasonings, but the express words of Jesus 
Christ, the preaching of the Apostles, and 
the constant practice of worshiping the Son 
together with the Father, and glorifying 
the Holy Ghost with both, which are the 
very words of the Abbé Fleury, in his ad- 
mirable discourses annexed to his Ecclesi- 
astical History. ‘The perverse attempts to 
explain what must remain, as to its mode 
and circumstances, a mystery to the day of 


* See Mosheim, vol. i. p. 149 and 334, 

+ See also Mosheim, vol. i. p. 334, against the Sa- 
bellians they had frequently decided that there was a 
real difference between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; but they had not speculated further as to the 


mutual relations of the three persons. 
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judgment, were the sole occasion of the 
composition both of the Nicene and Atha- 
nasian creeds ; and if they now present to 
our minds any great obscurities, it must 
be owing to a very pardonable, though 
often a prejudicial ignorance, of the precise 
justory of the errors and heresies to which 
they have an immediate reference. It 
would be very uninteresting to enter at 
large into the disputes, controversies, con- 
~ tentions, and heresies, of those remote times ; 
but some general notice of them is almost 
requisite to the due understanding of the 
two subsequent creeds, the one expressly 
composed ad fidei explanationem, the other 
ad fidei defensionem: the one intended 
to explain (certainly not what must for ever 
remain inexplicable, the exact nature of 
God, but) what zs revealed in Scripture 
concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, the Church of Christ, and the re- 
surrection of the dead ; the other to defend 
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the Catholic, that is the Roman and Nicene 
symbols, from the perversion of heretics. 
But as I have already trespassed consi- 
derably on your time, I shall reserve this 
for a future opportunity. 7 
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Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye 
should have no sin: but now ye say, We 
see; therefore your sin remaineth. 


FROM these words in a former discourse 
I endeavoured to prove, that as it is the 
spirit of Christianity to excuse all inevita- 
ble blindness, and to impute blame only 
where the most favourable opportunities of 
Divine knowledge have been slighted or 
abused, so is it equally the spirit of the 
Established Church ; and that the imputa- 
tion cast upon us of admitting among our 
public formularies a symbol or creed 
‘¢ which sentences to eternal perdition all 
those who do not hold and profess the doc- 
trines inculcated in that creed, without ex- 
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ception or alternative,” is perfectly unjust. 
The objection is an old one; but as it is 
continually revived, it cannot be unfit as 
continually and as directly to refute it, 
though it present no new subject to our 
thoughts. I also hinted that it had been 
revived lately in regard to myself. I have 
been publicly asked, in a small tract, writ- 
ten in consequence of a sermon delivered 
from: this place, ‘‘ whether the Established 
Church can possibly be right in dooming to 
everlasting perdition those who do not be- 
heve its creed, or worship with its forms?” 
Every direct reply of the nature of that 
on which I have now entered, had I chosen 
to make one, seemed to be precluded by a 
signature purporting that the charge pro-| 
ceeded from an “ unlearned Unitarian,” 
though the style and matter in some re- 
spects certainly seemed to be at variance 
with such a signature. 

For the unlearned in general’I certainly 
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entertain no disrespect ; far from it. Where 
the want of learning proceeds from the 
want of means or opportunity of acquiring 
it, which must ever be the case with a large 
majority of our fellow Christians; the most 
industrious, and therefore the most useful 
members of the state ; so far from treating 
such persons with disrespect, I would at all 
times. go far, or do much, to help their ig- 
norance, or inform their understanding ; 
more especially, where they have the modes- 
ty, and I would say the wisdom, prudence, 
and good sense, to confess their blindness. 
But when the unlearned “ say they see,” 
and that so clearly and deeply into all 
things, as to need no help; when, instead 
of being sensible of their own deficiencies, 
they venture to charge others with folly, 
and even worse ; what can be. done, what 
alternative remains, but to leave them to 
the consequences of their own rash confi- 
dence and conceit? From the Church 
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itself, however, thus attacked through me, 
I may reasonably feel anxious to avert every 
unjust imputation, and ‘to enter upon her 
vindication, where her vindication will be 
felt, and where it cannot fail to be ‘under- 
stood. , 3 

I shall still, however, in a great de- 
gree, defer to a future opportunity the 
distinct consideration of the symbolum 
Athanasit, or Athanasian creed, and ‘hav- 
ing in my last discourse dwelt chiefly on 
the Apostles’ creed, confine my present 
remarks to the second creed adopted by 
the Church, the symbolum Nicenum, or 
Nicene creed. This the learned generally 
admit to have been composed, ad fidei ex- 
planationem ; and it must surely be granted, 
that a more wise, prudent, and cautious 
explanation, could not possibly have been 
devised. In general, explanatory forms 
are too diffuse; and if they relate to any 
very intricate topic, so abundantly copious, 
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as often to become obscure, and to stand 
themselves in need of farther explanation : 
but in this instance, the explanatory creed 
does not exceed in bulk the more simple 
Roman or Apostolic creed to the amount 
of so much as ten lines; nor was_ the 
whole of this small addition of one and the 
the same date ; for in truth, the creed, as it 
now stands, short as it is, was composed at 


two separate. periods, distant from each 


_other by the long space of fifty-six years— 


what is properly called the Nicene creed 


(so called froma town in Bythinia, where 


the council met that was summoned by the 


emperor Constantine) being composed in 


the year 325, and the remainder, which con- 
stitutes what is. more properly called the 
Constantinopolitan. creed, in the year 381, 
one small addition being afterwards made 
in the year 447. It must be evident from 
these circumstances, that nothing has been 
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added, but with extreme caution and cir- 
cumspection; nothing but what appeared 
to the council under whose authority they 
were composed, to be indispensably called 
for by the necessity of the case; I say the 
necessity of the case, because, as I have 
before hinted, it is a fact which deserves to 
be remembered, that the Nicene fathers 
intended to have confined themselves to- 
tally and entirely to Scripture terms; but 
the artifices of their opponents would not 
admit of it; they had no occasion to ex- 
tend their creed, as though they believed 
more at the time of the council of Nice, 
than when the Roman symbol was formed 
or adopted; but the Arian party, as it ap- 
peared, had begun to believe Jess than had’ 
been received in the preceding ages ;. and 
to guard against, or expose such defec- 
tions, it became a matter of necessity to 
state more fully and circumstantially the 
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saving doctrines of Christianity. In the 
course of this exposition, words were in- 
troduced, not indeed truly scriptural, but 
peculiarly proper to combat the misrepre- 
sentation of opposing sects and parties. 
Such new terms, therefore, ought entirely to 
be attributed, not to any wilful excesses 
on the part of the orthodox, but to the mis- 
representations spoken of, and which ren- 
dered such enlarged explanations strictly 
necessary. In the ancient creed of Aqui- 
leita, it was found necessary to introduce 
two such extraordinary terms, to combat 
the heretical notions of the Sabedlans or 
Patripassians : in this creed, after the term 
Almighty, ‘‘ I believe in God the Father 
Almighty,” was added, “ invisible and 
wmpassible ;” not that the framers of the 
creed would have insisted on these appel- 
lations of the Deity, as undeniable articles 
of Christian faith, but that the heretics 
alluded to had chosen to assert that God 
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the Farner was born of the V irgin, and 
so made visible and passible in. the flesh. 


—The Constantinopolitan creed, in the 


same manner, was held to contain no- 
thing more, in fact, than the Nicene creed, 
though some additional terms and ex- 
pressions were introduced. It was openly 
declared that they still formed but one 
creed, all the additional matter being 
virtually (suvener, 1. e. potentid sive virtute) 
contained in the former of the two. 

For two or three centuries, as I observed 
- inmy last discourse, the Apostles’ creed was 
received and acknowledged in all the sim- 
plicity of its original terms. I do not mean 
to say that during this period there were 
no heresies prevalent, that the belief of the 
world was as uniform as the terms of the 
Apostical creed are simple. There were 
from the earliest times of Christianity 
many strange opinions entertained of the 
Gospel truths; nor am I clear, notwith- 
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standing what I cited in my last discourse 
from Tertullian; but that. much of: the 
Roman creed itself may be considered as 
immediately directed against such strange 
notions, not to call them heresies: I am at 
least assured, that scarcely one word of it 
could be selected that might not be con- 
sidered as including some strong argument 
against the gnostics, and indeed all the seve- 
ral branches of the Oriental, Grecian, and 
Egyptian heresies, which divided. the 
Church during the first and second, and 
even subsequent centuries. J am much 
disposed to think with the celebrated Sir 
Peter King, who, though he may sometimes 
have written fancifully upon the. subject, 
always wrote learnedly upon it, that every 
word of- each of the three creeds may 
fairly be considered as an argument “ ad- 
versus hereses,” Thus the terms ‘* Father 
Almighty,” simple and scriptural as they 
appear, are calculated. to meet and to ex- 
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plode many false opinions prevalent in the 
earliest times ; not merely those of idola- 
tors and polytheists in general, but of such 
of the gnostic sect as held two or more 
principles, and denied the superintendence 
and providence of the Supreme Being; 
nay, even his creation of the world. We 
may reasonably add to those opinions which 
the first term is calculated to impugn and 
oppose, the errors of those Jews and 
others who refuse to acknowledge. the 
Divine filiation of Christ: this is the ex- 
press argument of two venerable Christian 
writers, St. dustin and Ruffinus, whose 
opinions are nearly alike both in sense and 
sound : ** Observe,” saith the former, ‘* that 
when in the creed the name of God the 
F'aTuER Is conjoined, itis thereby declared 
that he was not first a God, and afterwards 
a Father, but without any beginning he is 
both Gop and Farner: when thou hear- 
est the word Father, acknowledge that he 
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hath a Son truly born, or begotten, as he 
is called a possessor who possesses any 
thing, and a governor who governs any 
thing ; so “* God the Father is a term of 
a secret mystery, whose true Son. is the 
Worp.” The passage of Ruffinus ex- 
presses very nearly the same: ‘“ Patrem 
cum audis, Filii intellige Patrem, qui filius 
supradicte sit imago substantiee : sicut 
enim nemo dicitur dominus, nisi habeat vel 
possessionem vel servum cui dominetur, et 
sicut nemo magister dicitur, nisi discipulum 
habeat; ita et Pater nullo pacto quis dici 
potest, nisi Falzum habens: hoc ergo ipso no- 
mine quo Deus Pater appellatur, cum patre 
pariter subsistere etiam filius demonstra- 
tur.” Many others of the fathers and ancient. 
‘writers give the same interpretation. 

I need scarcely point out to you how 
directly the term ‘“ Almighty” implies 
the power of God to call unformed matter 
into being ; a’ power in many ways denied 
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by those who either held matter itself to be 
eternal, or else the production of some 
distinct, or even malignant being: but it 
is to be hoped the world will never be 
troubled again with such heresies as those 
to which I have now alluded; we shall 
surely never hear again of the gnostic Zons, 
the two principles of the Manicheans, the 
eternity of matter, the malignant gen of 
the Orientalists ; and many more such fan- 
cies of the early ages. In regard to the two 
great mysteries of the Tranity and inearna- 
tion, however, heresies may always be 

expected. ‘Though God has set bounds to 
the faculties of every man in the present 
stage of his being, he seems to have set no 
bounds to some men’s conceit of the wnli: 
mited extent of their own faculties: mys- 
teries will be discredited, though they can- 
not be disproved; though they admit of no 
adequate explanation, they are always open 
to the misinterpretation of those who would 
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be wise beyond what is written. The three 
creeds are chiefly valuable to us, as they 
have respect to those two great mysteries 
of which I have spoken, the Trinity and an- 
carnation. 'Ihese are the mysteries we are 
chiefly concerned to “ believe rightly,” and, 
so believing, to “* keep whole and undefiled.” 
‘They are to be found as much in the Apos- 
tles’ as in the Athanasian creed, only more 
simply stated. ‘The terms are certainly as 
simple and plain as possible, if we would 
but be satisfied to receive Divine truths 
in their proper simplicity of expression, 
For what can be more simple than the 
following statement of Scripture doctrines? 
—That there is a “ Father Almighty, an 
only begotten Son, an Holy Ghost, and that 
Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, our Lord, 
_ became ,zncarnate, being conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried.” Tf these facts indeed 
were not to be found in Scripture, I grant 
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that the annunciation of them in any human 
formulary would be by no means simple. 
| —It would be unintelligible; but being to 
be found in Scripture, we can only receive 
them as far as they are intelligible. I do 
not stop to vindicate the genuineness of 
those parts of the New Testament in. which 
the birth of our Lord is related ; I consider 
their authenticity to be more than ever 
established. by the late very vain attempts 
that have been made to invalidate their 
authority, by a party that must be supposed 
to have put forth all their strength upon the 
occasion. * 
The Aposiles’ or Roman creed, then, I 
regard as the most ancient and most con- 
cise document transmitted to us of. the 
primitive apostolic faith, as far as regards 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the 
incarnation of the Son of God. And Isee 


-* See my Remarks on The Improved Version of the 
New Testament, second edition, 1614, and the many 
other replies that have been made to it. 
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not how we are to evade the conclusion, 
that if this be the proper primitive apostolic 
standard of belief, in regard to. the two. 
doctrines of the Trinity and incarnation, 
we are entirely bound to abide by them, 
at the risk of all the penalties awaiting a 
wilful and perverse rejection of the Word 
of God. But in time men began, as might 
naturally have been expected, toargue about 
these matters. Every Christian could talk of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for they 
had been baptised into thisname; eg co svone 
73 Tlarpos nat re°-Tie xo te “Angie TIvevpacas ; 
into the name (not names) of the Father, 
and of the Sen, and of the Holy Ghost. 
A singular and extraordinary expression. 
They would now investigate the exact pur- . 
port of these three names, thus made, as it 
were, one object of consecration. They 
were resolved to understand, if they could, 
not only that there was a Father, Son, and | 
Holy Ghost, but how these three could be 
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related to each other. They were no longer 
contented to know that the Father sent the 
Son into the world, but how he could be 
sent, and what were the precise circum- 
stances. of his mission and filiation, and of 
his nature altogether, whether divine or 
human. J cannot wonder that such ques- 
tions were started. It would, on the con- 
trary, I think, have been a great wonder if 
they had not happened, considering the 
nature of man, and how unwilling he is to 
place implicit confidence in any thing pro- 
posed to him through human media; for 
I still suppose that God Almighty might 
obtain credit, were he to appear, not veiled 
in flesh, as was the case with our Saviour, — 
but in his own full ineffable and irresistible 
olory. This, however, never having hap- 
pened, men have been always found ready, 
if not resolved, to dispute and question 
every revelation. Did our Saviour claim 
to bethe Son of God? The Jews reviled 
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him, and made a mockery of his preten- 
sions: “ Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 
Did he work miracles, and act as a divinity? 
Lo, then he was not human, he was a mere 
phantom. The docete were at hand to 
prove, if you would listen to them, that he 
was not only a mere man, as the Ebzonttes 
of old, and our modern Unitarians, have 
pretended, but no man at all! so very 
striking and overwhelming were the proofs 
of his divinity! for as such I shall ever 
consider the testimony of the docete. 

In the fourth century, however, the Arian 
controversy was started; a controversy, 
into the particulars of which I shall not 
attempt to enter beyond observing, that it 
happened to be Galculated to bring forth 
many important proofs of the high anti- 
quity and true character of the orthodox 
opinions; for it was impossible any longer, 
even for those who had hitherto. abstained 
from any curious inquiries into the nature 
of the Trinity and incarnation, to avoid 
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expressing their opinions in some form 
that might meet the objections of their 
opponents. As the Abbé Fleury ably ob- 
serves, in his discourses on ecclesiastical 
history, ‘ These are the fwo mysteries, 
without the belief of which we cannot be 
true Christians, since we profess to worship 
Jesus Christ, and it is not allowable to adore 
a creature, or another God, but. the Al- 
mighty. So that when the Mahometans, 
Jews, and Socinians,” says he, “ accuse us 
of proposing theological subtleties in our 
eatechisms, and perplexing the ignorant with 
them, they grossly belie us. We must re- 
nounce the worship of Christ, and conse- 
quently the name of Christians, or know 
who Jesus Christ is, and under what title 
he has adoration paid him.” [I am happy 
to think, that in the multiplicity of strange 
opmions that have been entertained and 
avowed on this intricate arid mysterious 
subject, during and since the Arian con- 
*troversy, [ need dwell on none very parti- 
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cularly, being chiefly interested in showing 
what was the orthodox opinion, and how 
important it has ever been, that that opi- 
nion should be publickly avowed and 
maintained, to guard against errors of a 
tendency fatal to the whole doctrine. The 
Arian system happened in mere terms 

to differ so little from the orthodox opi- | 
nions, that it requires a nice eye and quick 
discernment, even now, to detect the differ- 
ence, when we examine their creeds, and 
confessions, and public declarations of faith. 
~ In one instance, as it will occur of course 
to many whom I am addressing, it was re- 
duced. to a single letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet; but 22 substance the systems are so at 
variance, that they cannot possibly be 
brought into any agreement. The fact. is 
this, and it serves for ever to reduce the 
orthodox system to a very plain, simple, 
and. intelligible proposition:—The divinity 
of our Lord must be complete, or we can- 
not-admit him to be a proper object of 
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worship and adoration;—he must be one 
with the Father so entirely, as in no man- 
ner whatsoever to infringe the unity of the 
Godhead. And though we might search 
for ever for metaphysical terms in which 
to express this tenet, I am confident we 
could never find any more exact or appli- 
cable than those adopted in the Nicene’ 
creed, namely, that he is ‘‘ of one substance 
with the Father, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God.” And what can this 
imply but that the attributes of Deity are 
common attributes, which, for what we 
know, may possibly be communicated, but 
cannot be divided ? for there cannot be two 
omnipotents under any possibility of op- 
position or non-conformity to each other. J 
know there may be always philosophers, 
or at least freethinkers at hand to tell us, 
that our belief still involves a. contradic- 
tion; that we may fancy we believe such 
a distinction of person, and such a unity 
of attributes; but that such a subsistence 
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is metaphysically impossible. I have an 
answer to return to this, which cannot, I 
think, be subject to any suspicion. It is 
not the answer certainly. of any preju- 
diced advocate of theological subtleties or 
divine mysteries, but of a philosopher and 
a freethinker; I speak of Mr. Hume. In 
a short essay on the unity of the Deity, he 
pronounces it to be not inconsistent with 
the nature of the Deity, that there should be 
two or more beings of the very highest 
order, whose essence and actions may be 
so regulated by the nature of the beings 
themselves, as to be altogether concordant 
and harmonious. 'The nature of the Divine 
Being, he adds, is so far out of our reach, 
that we must be absolutely at a loss to 
apply to it unity or multiplicity. Iam not 
pretending to cite this as any proof of the 
Trinity, but merely as the testimony of an 
eminent metaphysician, a gainst the impru- 
dence of those who would reject a com- 
munity of attributes among the three per-_ 
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sons of the Godhead, as an absurdity or 
contradiction. ‘The orthodox contend for 
nothing more than such an unity of essence 
and attributes as shall secure to all the ope- 
tations of the Deity, a perfect harmony and 
concordance.* So far the unity of the Deity 
is an indispensable truth, and this is the 
proper clue to the faith of the orthodox, 
whether expressed in the Apostolic, Nicene, 
or Athanasian creeds. ‘he persons are 
not to be confounded, the substance is not 
to be divided. If we ‘‘ confound the persons,” 
there will be in fact zo Son or Holy Ghost 
distinct from the Father; if we “ divide 
the substance,” we break the unity—-we run 


* There is a creed extant said to have been composed 
by Lucian the Martyr who suffered in the last persecu- 
tion under Diocletian, which, after describing in many 
terms both the distinction and unity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, pronounces them to be tpia ev imosagst, (ac- 
cording to the Greek of Socrates and. Athanasius,) T™ Oe 
Tupgane ey—T'hree in person, for so dxoracis must in this 
place ay ae one Re consonantiam, by consonance 


or agreement. 
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the risk of having it said, that we acknow- 
ledge three omnipotents, three eternals, 
three Gods, three Lords. But I shall con- 
sider this more fully in my next discourse ; 
at present I shall conclude with a very few 
more remarks on the symbolum Nicenum. 
I have declined entering into any discus- 
sion of the terms which the Nicene fathers 
felt themselves compelled to adopt. The 
poverty of every language is the same in 
regard to mysteries: neither substance nor 
person, in the Greek, or Latin, or English, 
may exacily express what the orthodox in- 
tend, or what they would express if they 
could, in regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinty ; but I doubt if it be possible ever 
to approach nearer to the truth; I am 
certain that it is not reasonable to expect 
any absolute precision, while the mystery 
itself continues unexplained,—an object of 
faith, and not of sight. Our ancestors felt 
this difficulty as much as ourselves, ‘parti- 


cularly in regard to the terms substance and 
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person. The Greek and Latin fathers in’ 
the fourth century, though absolutely and 
entirely meaning the same thing, could not 
come to an agreement as to terms, an event 
in church history which should be better 
known than would appear to be the case 
with those who still stumble in their writings 
and discourses on the term urececie in par- 
ticular. att AM A (= 
It is scarcely to be conceived into how 
many parties the Christian world was di- 
vided, at the time of the compilation of the 
Nicene creed, or shortly after ;—Arians, 
Sem-Arians, Eusebians, Aétians; Eunomians, 
and others too many to mention: but we 
may reasonably pass them all over; for 
the only question that regards ourselves is; 
whether the Nicene faith is correct in de- 
termining the Son to be oposcics, OF con- 
substantial with the lather. If he be not 
so, it matters nothing to us whether he is 
tobe accounted Omolsatos, ETEPBT IOC, or voMoles 3 
in all these cases he must be but a creature 
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and not God, and therefore no fit object 
ef Divine worship. In the mean time, the 
very disputes that occurred, the difficulty 
each party found in determining the pre- 
cise nature of that extraordinary Being who 
appeared as the Saviour of the world, 
clearly evince that there were sufficient 
grounds, both from Scripture and tradition, 
to believe him to have been something far 
above human. But if in reality far above 
human, the next step is easy; he could 
never be so superior to humanity as to be- 
come an object of religious worship, but 
by being an actual partaker of the Godhead; 
and since we know that he told his disciples 
that he and his Father were one, and that 
they who had seen him had seen the Father; 
since we know that he taught them to ho- 
nour the Son even as they honoured the 
Father; since we know that he command- 
ed us in express, terms to: be baptized Sin 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
| F 
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Ghost,” a form which catholics have never 
altered, but which has been altered by Anti- 
Trinitarians as too manifestly favourable to 
the system of the former; since he claim- 
ed to be the Son of God before the Jews, 
in such a sense as, in their estimation, to 
make himself equal with God, and: their 
resentment of such supposed blasphemy 
drew from him no contradiction of the in- 
ference they had formed; but that, on the 
contrary, he submitted to death under that 
very imputation, uncontradicted either by 
himself or the inspired historians who: re- 
cord the fact; ze believe, with the de- 
vout Christians of the primitive and apos+ 
tolical ages, that the Saviour of the world 
was the true Son of God, and, as the Ni- 
cene creed explains this heavenly filiation, 
Ozoc ex Ges, Pag ex Pwtoc, OCéog arnbivog ex 
@ce arnive, Gop or Gon, Licut or 
Licurt, and very Gop or very Gop. 
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It having been found impossible to de- 
liver from the pulpit, with due effect, the — 
following articles of the Nicene creed, ac-. 
companied with such references as must be 
deemed essentially necessary to vindicate 
their insertion, in explanation of the more 

simple articles of the Apostles’ creed, we shall 
here subjoin a connected view of the whole. 

Taking the alterations as they occur, 
and as severally adapted to the corres- 
pondent articles of the Apostles’ creed, 
we may conceive the Church to declare in 
this her second Nicene or Constantinopolitan 

F 2 
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creed. ‘* By believing in GOD, we mean 
most expressly to declare, that we believe 
only in ‘“ One” God, maker, not only of 
heaven and earth, but “ or aut THINGS” 
therein, as well ‘‘ vistBLE,” material, or 
bodily substances, as “INVISIBLE” and 
spiritual beings: we believe, however, that, 
partaking of the same nature and essence, 
there'is a Son of God, the “ onr Lorp” 
[Ephesians iv. 5.] of our. redemption, 
JESUS CHRIST; not the Son of God 
merely by title and adoption, but the 
“ onty truly ““ Becorren’ Son of God. 
[1 John iv. 9.|—Not created, but generated 
of the Father ‘ BEFORE ALL WORLDS.” 
[John i. 3. Heb. i. 2.] So much of the same 
nature (to apply some sensible though im- 
perfect illustration) as the rays. of the sun 
are of the nature of its body, and therefore 
justly to be styled, as they might, “ rien 
OF LIGHT,” OF by analogy, ‘“‘ Gop oF Gop, 


VERY Gop. orf VERY Gop,’ “ BEGOTTEN” 
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or generated, “‘ Nor MADE” or created, as 
the Arians pretend, but “‘ BEING OF ONE” 
and the same noses (not merely of a like 
omowoioc) nature and divine “‘ SUBSTANCE 
witH THE Farner,” and being that EKter- 
nal Word “ By wom,” as St. John ex- 
pressly tell us [chap. 1. 3], “* art THINGS 
WERE MADE; [see also Coloss. 1. 16. Heb. 
i.2;| “wo vor” the sake of. “ us 
MEN, AND to compass “ our” eternal 
“SALVATION, ‘* CAME DOWN FROM HEA- 
veN, where he existed in glory with the 
Father before the world was, and. conde- 
scended to be “ mapE Man,” becoming 
“INCARNATE By” theact of “ rHe Horny 
Guost” overshadowing “THE Vircin 
Mary, [Luke i. 35,| according to the 
salutation of the angel. Thus we conceive, 
contrary to the errors of the docete, the 
Son, of God ** was” actually. “wapnr 
MAN. We believe those histories to be 
entirely true and of Divine authority which 
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represent him thus miraculously made man 
as ‘f CRUCIFIED ALSO FOR US UNDER 
Pontius Pizate,” “ surFERING for us, 
being ‘“‘ surtED,” and the third day rising 
again “ ACCORDING TO THE” many pro- 
phecies concerning him in the ‘“ Scrip- 
TURES —as afterwards ‘* ASCENDING IN- 
TO HEAVEN, [Luke xxiv. 51,] and sitting 
on the right hand of God the Father, [ Luke 
xxi. 69,| from whence we also believe 
‘“ WE SHALL COME AGAIN WITH GLORY,» 
| Matth. xxv. 31,] To JUDGE BOTH THE 
QUICK AND THE DEAD, [2 Timothy iv. 1. 
1 Peter iv. 5,] “ wHosr xincpom, then 
established, [2 ‘Tim. iv. 1,] “ sHALL HAVE 
No END. [Isaiah ix. 7. Daniel vii. 13, 14. 
Luke 1. 33. Heb. 1. 8.] We believe also 
in that exalted being spoken of so often 
in the Scriptures, the HOLY GHOST; 
spiritually “ tur Lorp aND GIVER OF 
Lire’ to all baptised Christians, otherwise 
dead to-righteousness; “‘ wHo,” after some 
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manner unknown ‘to us at present, we. be- 
lieve, according to our Saviour’s own words, 
[John xv. 26,] ‘“ PROCEEDETH FROM THE 
FarHer, “6 AND THE Son, .*.[{ Gal. iv. 6,] 
TOGETHER WITH whom, as associated 
with them by our blessed Lord himself in 
the most holy sacrament of baptism, [ Matt. 
xxvill. 19,] he “ 1s,” as we are persuaded 
he ought to be, “ woRSHIPPED AND GLO- 
RirteD.” This is he “ wHo” we confi- 
dently believe “ sPAKE BY THE PROPHETS.” 
[2 Peter i. 21.] We also believe one ca- 
tholic or universal Church, which, for 
distinction sake, we also call “ Apos- 
TOLIC, as planted by our Saviour and 
his immediate Apostles. We acknowledge 
“ onn Baptism,” [Ephesians iv. 5,] “ ror 
THE REMISSION OF sins; [Acts i. 38 5] 
we confidently, on the promises of the 


* See, for an account of the adoption of this clause in 


the different Churches, Vossius, de tribus Symbolis. 
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Gospel, “ took For” the resurrection of 
the “pap,” [2 Cor. i. 9.] and the 
‘rire’ we are there also taught to ex- 
pect in “ THE worLD To come.” {Luke 
xviii. 30. | 
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——_e 
1 THESSALONIANS V. 21. 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good. 


HLAVING proposed to examine histori- 
cally the three creeds to be found in our 
~ Book of Common Prayer, with a view of 
vindicating the Established Church from a 
most unjust reproach ; in two former dis- 
courses from this place, I endeayoured, to 
show, that with regard to the Apostles’ 
creed, its antiquity is undoubtedly such, 
the veneration in which it was held. by the 
primitive fathers so. plainly established, 
and its terms sojsimple and Scriptural, that 
we have good reason to regard it, if not 
actually as the compilation of the Apostles 
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themselves (as some have supposed), yet 

as the most original, the most authentic, 
the most venerable profession of faith ex- 
tant; the « regula fidet” of Irenzeus and 
Tertullian ; the cpos and exSocis migews Of 
the Greek fathers ; possibly, the very ru7os 
Sidayns, xavwv, mapaxarabaxn, and UroTUmwats 
vylavorvtwy Aoywy, Of St. Paul. * In re- 
gard to the Nicene creed, I also endea- 
voured to show, that though it is justly to 
be esteemed as an explanatory formulary, 
called for by the necessity of the times in 
which it was composed, yet that the ex- 
planation attempted was conducted most 
cautiously and prudently, not without 
some reluctance even on the part of the 
Nicene fathers, who wished to keep en- 
tirely to Scripture terms, had not their op- 
ponents compelled them to do otherwise: for 
this is the mischief and evil of the case; 


* Rom. vi. 17. Gal. vi. 16. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 2 Tim. i. 13. 
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the orthodox would always keep to Scrip- 
tural terms if they could; they would be | 
satisfied with the Apostles’ creed alone ; 
but objectors are always capable of charg- 
ing them with consequences which they 
must disavow. 'Those who are not quick 
sighted enough to comprehend, or modest 
enough to acknowledge, that the nature of 
the Deity, in any form, and under any 
aspect whatsoever, is, in our present 
mortal state, utterly beyond the reach and 
apprehension of any man’s faculties, may 
for ever insist that the Trinity is an in- 
fringement of the Unity. Such a conse- 
quence and conclusion the orthodox must 
feel themselves compelled to disavow. 
They believe, because they collect it from’ 
Scripture, from the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, from the Prophets and 
Apostles, and from our Saviour’s own 
words and declarations, that there is a 
community of attributes; so that, if the 
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Son be onewith the Father, he is a par- 
taker of the Godhead; no secondary God, 
as the Arians, and even the Socinians, would 
make him, but “ begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, of one substance with 
the Father ;” and to express the connexion 
and identity as well as words will admit, 
(not adequately and perfectly perhaps after 
all, but to go as near as possible, and avoid 
all infringement of the unity,) “ God of 
God, Light of Light, ©¢os ex Ose, Dws ex 
bwros, very God of very God. 

Mysterious as this may appear to some, 
it is but a plain comment on the very words 
of Christ himself. I can conceive no part of 
Scripture, certainly not even the disputed 
_passage of the three witnesses, more directly 
affirmative of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in 
Unity, than that passage in the 16th chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John, where our Sa- 
viour, speaking of the Spirit of ‘Truth, or 
in other words the Spirit of God, or Holy | 
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Ghost, after saying ‘he shall receive of 
MINE, ‘enters into a direct explanation of 
this assertion, otherwise so perplexing 
(for how should the Spirit of God receive 
of the mere man Christ Jesus any intima- | 
tion of Divine truths ?). But the explana- 
tion gives us a full view of the Trinity, as 
far as it is at present revealed, or made 
known. Every word demands our most 
serious attention. “ Ann THINGS that 
the Farner hath are MINE. Therefore 
said I, ue shall take of mine and _ shall 
show it unto you. The purport of which 
is admirably expressed in the following 
short, perspicuous, and I shall venture to ~ 
add, most correct paraphrase, by the justly 
celebrated Dr. Waterland, and in which he 
is supported by copious references to the 
fathers. ‘ Think it not strange that I 
ascribe to myself the operations and in- 
fluences of the Spirit or Gop, or Spreit 


of the Farner, with the glory of them: | 
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for though these things do indeed of right 
belong to the Farner, whose Spirit he 
is, yet this is very consistent with my 
claim ; because, “all that the Fatuer 
hath is MinE:” his power is my power ; 
his work, my work; his Spirit, my 
Sprriv; our perfections common, our na- 
ture equal, and our glory one.” 

I now come to the third creed, symbolum 
Athanasu, or to adopt the title given to it 
in our Prayer Books, and on which I shall 
have some occasion to insist, ‘* what is 
commonly called the creed of St. Athana- 
sius.”’ ‘This very title implies two doubts, 
so cautious do the compilers of our Liturgy 
appear to have been of adopting any thing 
on false grounds: it is only admitted as 
what is commonly called the creed of St. 
Athanasius ; the truth is, the author of it 
is uncertain ; the precise date of it is un- 
certain ; it contains what may well be ac- 
counted the proper sentiments and opi- 
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nions of St. Athanasius, for they are to be 
collected from his other writings ; but whe- 
ther it was really composed by him or not, 
the Church of England undertakes not to 
decide ; nor is it very material that it should 
be decided for our purposes. The Church 
of England does not build her faith on St. 
Athanasius, but on the Holy Scriptures. 
Her exposition of the faith is Athanasian 
certainly, in contradiction to the Arian 
opinions, because she thinks Athanasius 
took the right side of that question, and 
that his opinions were indisputably more 
conformable to Scripture, and more in 
agreement with the testimony of the ante 
Nicene fathers, than those of Arius and 
his followers: she had a right to make this 
choice, and she has made it. The faith of 
the Established Church, in regard to. the 
two great mysteries of the Trinity and in- 
carnation, is Athanasian, not on the autho- 
rity of the formulary in question, but on 
G 
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the sole authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
and their confirmation of the ‘ expositio 
fidei,” adopted. The famous profes- 
sion of Plato, Archbishop of Moscow, 
preserved by Dutens in his Treatise on 
the Church, admirably expresses the same 
thing ;—¢ Symbolum Sancti Athanasii, 
Kicelesia nostra agnoscit, et inter libros 
ecclesiasticos reperitur, et ut ejus fidem 
sequamur, “inculcatur, tamen nunquam 
recitatur.. Satis pro nobis est, quod nihil 
quidquam in se contineat quod sane atque 
orthodoxe doctrine non sit consentaneum.” 

The remark of Vossius may be added); 
he observes that the name of Athanasius is 
reasonably enough prefixed to this formu- 
lary: ‘“ Eum in modum, quo’ symbolum 
Apostolicum dicere potuerunt ; quod non 
quidem totidem capitibus, et eo ordine 
capitum, ab Apostolis conditum esset ; at- 
tamen summam fidei Apostolice, ex eorum 
Seriptis collecte,  contineret.”’ But the 
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title) as I observed, implies tevo doubts : 
it may possibly not have been’ composed 
by St. Athanasius ; and if it were, perhaps 
itis not rightly called a creed. ‘The cele- 
brated Dr. Waterland strongly objects to 
the term symbolum or creed being applied 
to it, and points out to us what he calls 
the moré appropriate appellations of an- 
cient times, such as, ‘ expositio catholice 
fide,” ** expositio symboli Apostolorum.” 
I have already stated why I would rather 
have it considered as a <‘ defensio fidei,” 
or ‘“ Ezpulsio erroris,” according to the 
terms of Ludolphus of Saxony and Alexan- 
der de Ales cited in my first discourse. It 
is too often regarded. as explanatory only ; 
-as intended to convey such a perfect ex- 
planation of the. ‘Trinity as none shall be 
at. liberty to gainsay or dispute. But this 
would be absurd: every man must be left 
at. liberty to dispute, if he chooses, the 
human explanation ofa Divine mystery ; 
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only there are certain points in regard to 
the higher Christian mysteries that must 
not be explained away: any man may 
question the term of person or substance, 
UToGaois, Bole, TpoowTov, aS applicable to the 
Trinity, if he pleases ; let him find, in our 
scanty and limited languages, better terms, 
if he can; but he must not annihilate that 
distinction between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, which seems to us as perfect as 

the personal distinction of three beings ; he 
must not divide what we feel compelled to 
call the substance of the Godhead, so as to 
make three Gods. > gO 

These are the great points which ren- 
der what is called the creed of St. Atha- 
nasius so important to us; it rescues us 
from the charge, it secures us from. the 
danger of such consequences and con- 
clusions. It plainly states, that our 
Trinity is no infringement of the Unity.— 
It gives to the Son and Holy Ghost their 
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proper honour and glory, but without im- 
peachment of those that necessarily belong 
to the Father. Whatever be the exact 
circumstances of their Divine nature, it so 
flows from the Father, and is so entirely 
one with his Divine nature, as not to make 
three Omnipotents, or three Gods.:. If this 
appear to be a confused statement of mat- 
ters, the confusion arises only from our 
present ignorance of the precise nature of 
the Deity. We dare not, cannot say there 
are three Omnipotents religiously or philo- 
sophically ; but that three distinct persons 
or beings may be in the exercise of Divine 
Omnipotence, provided they.are by their 
very nature confined to a perfect harmony 
and conformity, 1 have shown in a former 
discourse, on the authority, not of any 


. theological enthusiast, or lover of mys- 


teries, but of a philosopher, a sceptic, and 
a free thinker, to be so much within the 
limits of possibility, as to be beyond the 
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ypower or reach of metaphysical contra+— 
diction. scr 

It is then to guard the orthodox doc- 
_trine of the Trinity against certain fatal 
consequences, into which ignorant, indis- 
creet, or perverse persons would willingly 
force us by their cavils and objections, that 
the formulary commonly called the creed 
of Athanasius, is appointed to be pub- 
licly read in our churches. _ It is in this sense 
a “ defensio fide” tous, or (as Luther called 
it,) the ‘* bulwark of the Apostles’ creed, 
propugnaculum promt symboli Apostolien.” 
It consists of many clauses certainly: it is 
rather long to rehearse; but I conceive 
the most important and fundamental arti- 
cles admit of being brought into a very 
small compass indeed. All the clauses 
from the third to the twenty-eighth in- 
clusive, for instance, I regard as merely 
illustrative of the two principles contained — 
in the third and fourth, namely, that “ we 
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worship one God in Trinity and ‘['rinity in 
Unity,” “ neither confounding the persons” 
like the Sabellians of old, ‘‘ nor dividing the 
substance, like the Arians :” for, as 1 ob- 
served on a former occasion, 7f we con- 
found the persons, there will be no Son or 
Holy Ghost ; if we divide the substance, we 
infringe the Unity; each of them such fa- 
tal errors, as to be much more repugnant. 
to Scripture than to believe, on the word 

of Christ himself, that there is a Father, ; 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and that he and the 
Father are one. 

The difficulty of reconciling jibe things 
has always been great, through the weak- ~ 
ness of our faculties. Tertullian complains 
of it bitterly; he laments the repugnance 
with which what he calls the economy of the 
Divine nature was received—meaning by 
the ceconomy, exactly what we mean by | 
the Trinity. He complains that many out 
of a just regard to the perfect Unity of the 
Godhead, and contrasting it with the 
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Polytheism of the heathens, ttemble as it 
were at the economy, that is, at the num- 
ber and distinction of the persons of the 
Godhead, conceiving it to be an infringe- 
ment of the Unity; whereas the Unity, be- 
ing itself the source and fountain of the. 
Trinity, is not destroyed by it, but only so 
administered. It would be difficult to ren- 
der Tertullian’s Latin into any very in- 
telligible proposition in English; but 1 
hope I have nearly expressed what he 
means: there are some, says he, ‘ qui 
quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus Diis 
seculis ad unicum et verum Deum trans- 
fert, non intelligentes unicum quidem, sed. 
cum sud onmcvoyie credendum, expavescunt. 
ad oimovouszy. Numerum et dispositionem 
Trinitatis diisionem presumentes Unitatis: 
Quando Unitas ex semetipsd derwans Trim-. 
tatem non destruetur ab illa, sed adminis- 
tretur.’—The ceconomy may be thus ex- 
plained :—every Divine perfection and 
substantial attribute of Deity is com- 
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mon to the three ; what is peculiar applies 
only to their relations, order, or ‘office ; 
paternity, filiation, procession—first, se- 
cond, third persons—creation, redemp- 
tion, sanctification. The Athanasian creed, 
as it is called, is altogether illustrative of 
this ceconomy ; and if it be carefully con- 
sidered under this point of view, I am per- 
suaded it will appear to be exceedingly 
reasonable and judicious. | ‘There is some- 
thing in the mere sound of the clauses 
which I doubt not beguiles it of its just 
praise. Some have forgotten perhaps, and 
~ some have never known, its proper history ; 
the numerous sects whose different appre- 
hensions of the precise nature of the Holy 
Trinity led men in those distant days into 
one at least of those two great errors, 
either that of confounding the persons or 
dividing the substance, are now perhaps.no 
more; they may. indeed subsist under 
other names, but men have long since 
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ceased to talk of the Sabellians, Noetians;, 
Patripassians, Praxeans, Eunomians, Apol- 
linartans, Photinians, Cerinthians, and even 
Arians, Nestorians, and Eutychians, for 
these latter are the sects chiefiy opposed 
in the Athanasian creed: but there is not 
one clause of this ancient formulary that 
is not directed, in the simplest manner pos- 
sible, against the different errors of. all 
these several sects; their wild and dis- 
cordant notions, are all met by the con- 
stant. reiteration of that one, great truth, ; 
that though the Christian verity compels. us 
to acknowledge every person of the Holy 
Trinity to be God and Lord, yet the ca- 
tholic religion equally forbids us to say 
there. be three Gods, or three Lords; 
though therefore each is uncreate, each 
eternal, each Almighty, each God, and 
each Lord, yet these attributes, as the 
exclusive attributes of Deity, are.common 
to the three; the omnipotence, the etermty,. 
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the dwinity, the power, and dominion, the 
glory, and majesty, is\onx; suchas the 
Father is, such is the Son, and° such the 
Holy Ghost. | 

 Thave saigabde over one: adeeb which 
the creed notices, ‘because, through the 
ambiguity of our language, it has been a 
constant stumbling block to weak minds, 
and may therefore well be selected to show 
how cautious the unlearned should be’ in 
their disposition to criticise. The scoffer 
is ready enough to confess, though he will 
acknowledge no other part of the creed, 
and fancying that it alludes in a more par- 
ticular manner than any other clause te 
mystery ttself, that <‘* the Father is incom- 
prehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and 
the Holy Ghost zacomprehensible.” Such 
scoflers may not expect perhaps to be told 
that this clause does in reality by no means. 
imply what it seems to them to imply. J 
erant that the nature of the Deity is in- - 
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comprehensible in every sense of the term, 
and in the present stage of our being ; 
but in this instance the word incomprehen- 
sible has a totally different meaning from 
that which is usually assigned to it. In the 
original it is simply “‘immensus;” in the 
Greek copies TELPOSs AKATLANT TOS) [LET pOos— 
Sir Peter King proposes the term ‘ in- 
circumscriptible,’ and in the Expositio 
Fortunati, preserved by Waterland, I find 
the latin word ‘ zncircumscriptus ;” it has 
been» conjectured that it was inserted 
in opposition to the vain fancies of 
the ancient gnostics or Valentinians, con- 
cerning their pleroma or horos, within the 
limits of which they placed their thirty 
‘Eons ; but at all events it means only that 
the Deity is “ without bounds or limits,” 
mcapable of being comprehended within 
any assignable terms or boundaries; such 
the divine nature of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. : 
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I should not have touched upon this, 
but because it is a clause on which the 
profane are forward to insist, and. with 
which the ignorant may be beguiled, from 
rather an unfortunate ambiguity. in our 
English translation, and of which I have 
occasionally found some very pious and 
sensible 'Trinitarians to be wholly unaware. 

I now come to the principal object. of 
the several discourses I have delivered 
from this place, the vindication of the 
church from the charge of ‘“ uncharitable- 
mess, in the use of what is commonly 
called the Athanasian creed. The charge 
is this: that by the use of this formulary 
she dooms to ‘ eternal perdition all who 
do not believe exactly as she does, or who 
do not worship with her forms.” I should 
not be afraid to. undertake her. defence 
upon the grounds of the formulary itself. 
It is an. adopted formulary, of very great 
antiquity, composed at a time when it was 
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entirely customary so to set forth the ne- 
cessity of a right faith, and it was opposed 
te some errors so exceedingly pernicious; 
so destructive either of the personality 
of the Son and Holy Ghost, or of the 
unity of the Godhead, as to be accounted 
entirely inconsistent with Christianity: 
And where the very fundamentals of 
Christianity are at stake, I know not that. 
any terms can be stronger than those of 
holy writ ; so that it is not without reason 
that a very sensible writer has remarked, 
“‘ In the sacred Scripture there is no men- 
tion but of two ways, one leading unto de- 
struction, the other bringing unto life. 
[| Matth. vii. 13. 14. | \ Of two sorts of men, 
whereof some believe and they are saved ; 
some believe not and they are damned ; 
[Mark xvi. 10. John ili. 18]; and of two 
states, one blessed, where Lazarus is, the 
other cursed, where Dives abides. [ Lake 
xvi.| A. third way, sort, or state, cannot 
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be found in the Word of God.” But at all 
events, neither the Church, nor the indi- 
vidual rehearsing the creed, is responsible 
for these denunciations. It is a formulary 
whic happens to express suitably and well 
the exact opinions of the Church of Eng- 
land, in regard to the two great mysteries of 
the T'rinity and incarnation, as far as they 
can be understood; opinions so sacred and 
fundamental in the eyes of all sound mem- 
bers of the Church, that the penalties of 
' apostasy are, perhaps, more strongly di- 
rected against themselves, than against 
those who differ from them. The Church- 
man, when h» rehearses it, may very justly 
say, This formulary of Athanasius so ex- 
actly expresses what I think of the Trinity, 
that I willingly adopt it, as to me a proper 
form of confession, a proper declaration 
of my Christian faith, that faith into 
which I was baptized, and from which af I 
draw back, I am sensible I shall draw back 
unto perdition; that faith, by which I 
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hope. to live, if I be but careful to keep it 
‘‘ whole and undefiled ;’? and which I am 
persuaded every other man would do well 
to believe, “ to the saving of his soul.” * 
. But the just defence of the Church of 
England is, I must maintain, to be sought 
elsewhere. We must look to her Articles 
for her proper opinion upon such high 
points as these. There, and there only, it 
is that her sentiments are officially de- 
clared. Now in her sixth article she afhrms 
that ‘* Holy Scripture containeth all things: 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man _ 
that it should be believed as an article of 
faith, or to be thought requisite or neces- 
sary to salvation.” This is her rule of 
faith, and what Protestant can object to it? 
True it is indeed, that-in her eighth ar-— 
ticle, she further. asserts, that the three” 
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ereeds, Nicene creed, Athanasian creed, 
and. that which is: commonly ‘called the 
Apostles’ creed, ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed, for they may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture.” . And has the Church of Eng- 
land no right to make this declaration ? 
Is she to be the only Society of Christians 
that shall not have permission to assert 
that her faith is the right faith, because it 
may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Scripture? What dissenter from the 
Church of England would hesitate to as- 
sume this liberty ? Who is there that scru- 
ples to speak thus exclusively of his own 
mode of thinking ?. Or is not the Church 
of England a competent judge of such 
_warrants of Holy Scripture? Is she so 
particularly incapable of examining and 
ascertaining the great truths of Holy Writ, 
as to be excluded from the common right 
which all enjoy of pronouncing her opi- 
H 
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nions, and passing her judgment? Has 
she produced no eminent theologians, no 
learned divines, no critics, competent. to 
the task of such investigation ?—And how 
is this declaration made? Is this accom- 
panied with any anathemas? Can any 
thing be more candidly or unexceptionably 
stated, than her confidence that these 
creeds ought to be believed, because they 
may be proved by warrants of Holy Writ. 
In saying this, does she preclude any man 
from examination? does she lock up the 
volume of Holy Writ? does she prohibit 
the public from verifying or contradicting 
her assertions by an appeal to the very 
warrants on which she builds her faith? 
or, lastly, does she compel any to accept 
or subscribe her articles, under pain of 
absolute, perdition? Pans eee 
- But, perhaps, it will be said, if she 
does not compel, she bribes or seduces 
men into an outward agreement with 
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her. Her revenues and emoluments, 
and connexion with the state, are fasci- - 
nating obj ects of attraction; well calculated 
to swell her numbers of votaries and ad- 
herents ; but have thése votaries and ad- 
herents been constantly doomed to silence? 
Have none publicly accounted for their 
adherence to the cause of the Church, on 
other grounds than those of private emo- 
luments’? Have none of them been care- 
ful to produce those warrants of Scripture 
for the faith of the Church to which she 
appeals in her articles? Has nothing ever 
been advanced within these wails, for in- 
stance, and from the very place where 1 
am speaking, to prove why the tenets and 
doctrines of this Church ought to be 
thoroughly received and believed? how 
they may be proved by Scripture, and 
where they are to be read therein? It is 
not upon compulsion, itis not upon her 
establishment, that the Church relies for 
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the. present amount or future augment- 
ation of her numbers, but on reason and 
argument, on history and criticism, on the 
agreement of her principles with the un- 
adulterated Word of God. No authority 
does she assume, but what is common. to 
all other Protestant Churches ; she requires 
it of no man to receive her articles, or com- 
ply with her forms, but as far as they can 
be proved to be supported by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture ; and: shall she. 
be accused of intolerance and uncharitable-. 
ness, on the score of only one adopted for-. 
mulary, ill understood, perhaps, by many, 
and often wilfully misrepresented by. not: 
a few—a formulary, at the very lowest 
calculation, many centuries old? It will. 
be time enough to complain when she. 
ceases to be Protestant, if she ever re- 
turn (which God forbid) to the language 
of the Church of Rome—the language 
of the Council of Trent—when she not only 
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pronounces every man to be ‘extra 
viam salutis,” utterly out of the way of 
salvation, who will not believe as she does, 
on warrants of Holy Scripture, but on the 
testimony of tradition also, and the decrees 
of an infallible Pontiff. If the Church of 
England is thought to have offended in the 
adoption of one ancient formulary, let us 
always remember that her appeal is not to 
that adopted formulary, but to Scripture ; 
that her charity is not to be measured’ or 
determined by the spirit of ancient times or 
other persons, but by her own official de- 
clarations, m which no Christian whatever 
is excluded from the hope of salvation. 
Her moderation is in truth great; her spi- 
rit and disposition unexceptionably tole- 
rant ; attacked on all sides, her weapons 
of defence are not carnal, but spiritual ; 
she still appeals solely to Scripture for the 
truth of her doctrine, leaving all who op- 
pose her to the mercies of Gon! | She still 
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says without scruple, that “ Whosoever 
will be saved, or safe (under the Chris- 
tian covenant), Quecunque vult salvus 
esse’ —‘** before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the catholic faith;” and 
she has no hesitation in declaring what 
her own sentiments are concerning the ca- 
tholic faith, nor in affirming that they oughé 
to be thoroughly received and believed, 
because they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Writ ; but she does not 
presume to say with those, whose cause has 
lately been strangely popular, and whose 
language in a sister kingdom is such to 
this day, that whoever presumes to sepa- 
rate from her, ‘ eo ipso illis nulla est spe- 
randa salus ;” she does not even venture 
to assert, with the celebrated reformer 
Calvin, whose famous Institutes were writ- 
ten on the model of the Apostles’ creed, 
and who must, no doubt, have had a view, 
in saying it, to his own peculiar: Church, 
2 
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* Extra Ecclesiz gremium nulla est spe- 
randa peccatorum remissio, nec ulla salus— 
out of the bosom of the Church, there 
is no hope whatever of salvation, or re- 
mission of sins.” She does not, with the 
generality of the first reformers, call it 
blasphemy to assert, that those who live 
virtuously without the knowledge of 
Christianity may be saved, but she will- 
ingly admits, that as the patriarchs died 
in the faith of the Gospel, so even virtuous 
heathens, dying before or since the incar- 
nation of our Saviour, may attain to ever- 
lasting happiness, if not 7 Christ, like the 
faithful, yet through Christ as the common 
Mediator. 

God forbid that I shold ba sup- 
posed to say these things invidiously, or 
to rest my defence of the Church on the 
errors and mistakes of others; but as 
the world goes, and events arise, we may 
surely be permitted to admire that strange 
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course of things, and confusion of circum= 
stances, that have lately conspired to ren-= 
der those popular. whose principles are 
truly exclusive and intolerant, and the 
Church in some respects unpopular, which 
is as truly tolerant; the truth is, the Church 
must expect to have enemies, while’ she 
enjoys what others may naturally be ex- 
pected to envy her, the countenance and 
support of the State; but her doctrines 
and. tenets are’ distinct from all these out- 
ward and carnal encouragements, and it 
is unjust to: measure them by any other 
standard than that to which:she herself con- 
stantly appeals, namely, the word of Scrip- 
ture ; her language is constantly the same, 
and perfectly Apostolic: Srarcnu the 
SCRIPTURES; PROVE all things; HOLD 
rast that which is Goon! | Hi Oi 
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HEBREWS I. 6. 


When he bringeth in the first-begotten ito 
_ the world, he saith, And let all the angels 
of God worship him. Upcoxvncatwoar 
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THAT exalted Being whom, in this sub- 
lime passage of Scripture, the very angels 
of heaven are bidden to worship, many 
men upon earth, I grieve to say, through 
an infatuation which to myself appears the 
most extraordinary imaginable, consider- 
ing the large amount.of Scripture proofs 
to the contrary, have deemed to be no ob- 
ject of worship or adoration at all. I do 
not propose, however, in selecting this pas- 
sage, to lead you far into controversy; none 
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can be more disposed than myself to lament 
that there should ever be occasion for contro- 
versy on subjects so awful and so transcen- 
dently important ; but conceiving that dis- 
courses from this pulpit may, more fitly than 
any others, be directed to points of Bib- 
lical criticism, I propose, in the few ad- 
dresses I may be called upon to deliver 
under the appointment which now brings 
me before you, to offer some remarks 
on a particular term used by the sacred 
writers, which, being undoubtedly of an 
ambiguous nature, can only be interpreted 
properly according to the general spirit 
and tenor of the passages in which it is 
found to occur. a | 
While the judgments and capacities, 
tastes, talents, and pursuits of men, ‘are So’ 
various as we find them to be, and their 
apprehensions of things so hable to be af-. 
fected, even by the different situations in’ 
which they may happen to be placed, we 
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must not be surprised that very diflerent 
degrees of importance. should be assigned 
to different:objects; we find it to be so in 
all possible cases. _What>appears to one 
a matter of very serious consequence, is, to 
another, comparatively «most indifferent. 
The real and intrinsic importance of things, 
therefore, is plainly not to. be estimated 
according to the judgment of the world at 
large. ‘There is no doubt but that to some 
that. particular branch of study which we 
denominate verbal criticism, appears to be 
no better than a mere strife of words, a 
great waste of time, a very frivolous, not 
to say captious occupation; but to. others, 
nothing can well appear to be of more 
weight and importance; for as doctrines 
depend on words, there is nothing so awful, 
so solemn, or so sacred, but may be found 
ultimately to depend on the labours and 
decisions of the verbal critic. 

There is one word used by. the sacred 
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writers, but particularly the four Evan= 
gelists, on which much that is of exceed- 
ing great importance may very particu- 
larly be said to depend. J mean the term 
wpocxuvew. It is well known, that in our 
English translation the disciples and atten- 
dants of our blessed Lord are often said to 
have worshipped him; but it is questioned 
whether this action was strictly a religious, 
or merely a civil mark of respect. If the 
former, it establishes their belief of his Di- 
vinity, or at least that of the Evangelists; 
it would indeed, I think, clearly amount, 
as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, to 
an express confirmation of it on the part 
of our Lord himself: but if the latter, if it 
mean no more in any instance than civil 
homage, no argument of such a nature 
can be drawn from it. Those who see 
reason to question the Divine nature of 
the blessed Jesus, not only avail them- 
selves of the ambiguity of this term, to 
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make’ a mockery of our references to such 
instances of adoration, but they scruple 
not’'to. assert that the evangelical his- 
torians, in the most. unqualified manner, — 
speak of him.as they would do of .a mere 
man, and that of course the verb zpocxuvew 
can never be applied to. our Saviour, but 
in the lowest sense of civil mone and 
respect. | | by Se 

if they so readily desde ed consequences 
agamst the acknowledged Divinity of our 
Lord, from the unqualified manner in which 
the Evangelists speak of him as man, we 
may surely much more. reasonably deduce 
arguments in favour of his Divinity from 
their unqualified use of the verb zpooxvvew 
in those passages in which they relate that 
our Lord’s attendants worshipped him, be- 
cause we have some very extraordinary 
proofs of the disposition they must have 
felt to qualify the term, where there might 
be any risk of its expressing too much. | 
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/.Jt-is ‘St. John himself, one of the: Evan- 
gelists,, who has recorded that memorable 
fact, of his having fallen down to worship 
before the feet of the angel who showed 
him.-the visions described in the book, of 
Revelation, supposing him probably..to 
have been, as a learned writer observes, 
the Angel of the Covenant:—* And I fell 
down,” saith he, “‘at his feet to worship 
him ;. TPooRuyngal: AUTH :-—And. he said unto 
me, See thou do it not; 1 am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren, that» have the 
testimony of Jesus ; worship Gop! cz ew 
mpocxuyysoy : from which last expression, b 
may observe in passing, Bishop Bull. .ad- 
duces good proof against Grotius, that the 
homage John offered must have been reli- 
gious homage. [Opera, § 5, p. 388.] In= 
deed, had it not-been so, where would have: 
been the offence? The same scene is re~ 
peated in the 22d chapter. live 

Here we see, then, not only thatthe wind 
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was used by the sacred writers to express 
the’ highest degree of religious worship 
(te ©zw rpocxvvacor), but that it was evi- 
dently a term capable, in consequence of 
eertain associations, of being sadly misun- 
derstood, if applied to any human, or even 
angelic being improperly : a term, in short, 
which particularly required to be qualified 
where no religious homage was intended, or 
could even be supposed to be intended. It 
is remarkable, that in one of these pas- 
sages, and which might serve to confirm 
the conjecture concerning the angel of the 
covenant, instead of worship God,” St. 
Cyprian reads, Jesum Dominum. adora, 
“adore the Lord Jesus.” ven the pagans, 
Herodotus will tell you, were jealous of 
the term: the Spartans denying that it was 
any part of their law, cor ev vouw ewe, 
Tov ave porov mpoaxvven, to worship man. You 
will remember also the remonstrance. of 
Peter, recorded by another Evangelist in 
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‘the Acts of the Apostles, when Cornelius, 
_ full of the angelic vision with which he had 


been favoured, fell at the Apostle’s feet, 
and worshipped him, zeocexvincev: but 


Peter took him up, St. Luke tells us, say- 4“ 


ing, “Stand up, I myself also am a man ;” 
a remarkable expression.» ’ | 


Tam not wishing to deduce more Sitio 
these passages, than is strictly allowable. I 


‘know the word is an ambiguous one ; I am 
merely endeavouring now to show, as an in- 


troduction to the inquiries I am going into, 
that two at least of the Evangelists, St. 


. John and St. Luke, have clearly proved 
“by their writings, that rpocxuven Was a term 


which required to be qualified, where any 


circumstances might concur to produce a’ 


wrong impression ; that in the cases parti- 
cularly of St. Peter, and the Angel of the 
Revelation, any homage or prostation ap- 
proaching to religious worship was sure 
to be checked, and I may even say, re- 
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sented: does any thing of this kind occur, 
where the term is used in reference to our 
Saviour? ‘This is the whole purport of my 


inquiry: why, in the writings of the Evan- 


gelists, is our Saviour never represented as 


checking such homage, though the occa- 


sions were such as might, in the nature of _ 


things, particularly lead men into error, 


in regard to the use of so ambiguous a 
word as the verb wpocxuven? I trust, that 


an examination of the several passages in 


which, according. to our English version, 
‘worship is-ascribed to our Saviour, in the 


four Gospels, may have the effect of show- 


ing that it is altogether most extraordinary, 


if not indeed. incredible, that the Evange- 
dists should have spoken of such acts of 


‘homage in so unqualified a manner, had 


they been quite certain, as Unitarians pre- 


tend, that he was a mere man; and that it 


_ds equally incredible, that under the circum- 
- stances in which the homage was offered, 
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our Saviour should not have resented it, had 
he been no object of religious adoration. 

A passage in Philo may enable us 
to estimate the force of the prejudice 
which must have operated on Ais mind, on 
such occasions, as well as on the minds of 
the Evangelists as Jews, i deterring them 
from any careless or unqualified use of the 
term, in regard to such an extraordinary 
personage. In his Commentary on the 
Decalogue, he earnestly cautions his bre- 
thren to keep themselves clear from all 
creature worship, and on no account to 
offer adoration to any beings by nature like 
themselves, even though they should be of 
a far more pure and immortal essence, ze: 
aden ge; quae [AN Tpagxuvwpeeys EL XKE aQapeo 
TEPAE x cL abavarereras Balas EAasyoy 5 ; ; for. all 
created things, he goes on to. say, have a 
sort of brotherly equality with one another. 
This is certainly in the true spirit of the 
remonstrances already alluded to. i 
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“The first place in the New Testament 
where the word occurs, is in the second 
verse of the second chapter of St..Mat- 
thew’s: Gospel ; where. the wise men are 
represented as coming to Jerusalem, to 
inquire after “ the King of the Jews that 
was born ;” for, say they, ‘* we have seen 
his star in the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him “—zpocxuynca: avty. ‘This first 
case, being not so directly to the point 
as the others I shall have to adduce, must 
necessarily occupy rather more of. our 
attention. . 
[shall not stop to discuss the authenticity 
of the first two chapters of this Gospel; my 
own conviction, after a most careful review 
of the evidences on both sides, is, that they 
are indisputably genuine.* In regard to the 
passage before us, then, the first question 
that seems to present itself is, what are we 
to understand of this ‘‘ King of the Jews, ” 


* See my Remarks on The Improved Version, p. 4— 
39.—Second Edition. 
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whom the Magi came to seek, and to wor- 
ship. Civil homage may be due to common 
kings, and wpocxuvew might express it; but 
“< the King of the Jews” had never been 
a common king ; all the kings of Judah had 
been particularly considered only as God’s 
vicegerents: the government was con- 
stantly theocratical. When the Israelites 
first demanded to have a king instead of 
judges, the answer of God to Samuel is most 
striking. ‘ And the Lord said unto Samuel, 
Hearken unto the voice of the people in all 
that they say unto thee; for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected mx, 
that I should not reign over them.” » But 
could they reject God 2 Certainly not: they 
. might demand and obtain a nominal king, 
but they could not dispossess God of his: 
supremacy. But what was the situation and 
character of these nominal, or (to use the 
very term applied to them by one of the 
ancient fathers) typical kings; nay, typical 
“‘ Christs,” for so Eusebius actually calls 
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them, axonnes Xpig-eo? Did not the Al- 
mighty in a most peculiar manner show to 
the whole world that they were merely 
his servants and instruments in,all instances 
whatsoever, prospering the good, and de- 
pressing the bad; and generally by mira- 
culous displays of his overruling power?, 
Were they not expressly called the Lord’s 
anointed? which is the very reason why 
Eusebius calls them X pig-ee. [ Hist. lib. ic. 3.] 
The Theocracy was never out of view. But 
what was foretold in their sacred books. 
with regard to the future heir of the throne. 
of David? For it was not any king of the 
Jews, but most emphatically Him who was 
born such, that the Magi came to worship. 
The Jews themselves must acknowledge, 
that the Messiah they still expect is set 
forth in terms expressing kingly power and 
authority. Heis promised as a king in ~ 
many passages of Scripture, as Bishop 
Kidder has well shown in his great work, 
“A Demonstration of the Messias ;” [see 
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particularly p. 17:] but the following are 
well. known. ‘“ Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David. 
a righteous branch, and a Kine shall reign 
and prosper.” “ For unto us a. child is» 
born, unto us a Son is given: and the «go- 
vernment shall be upon his shoulder: and» 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- : 
sellor, The mighty God, The everlasting: 
Father, ‘The Prince of Peace... Of the in= 
crease of his government and ‘peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David,” 
and upon his Aingdom, to order it, and to» 
establish it with judgment and with justice 
from ‘henceforth even for ever. The zeal. 
of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 
May we not.ask whether the birth: of 
such a king was not in itself to be regard~ 
ed asa positive resumption even of the 
outward and. visible theocracy 2? Have we 
not the very evidence of his own disciples: 
to adduce in proof of it, as preserved by all 
the four Evangelists? Need I remind you — 
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of that striking event of his entrance into 
Jerusalem, when not only the whole multi- 
tude of the disciples that had attended him 
from Bethany, but a vast concourse besides 
of people from Jerusalem saluted him with 
those memorable acclamations, ‘‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David! Blessed be the King 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
GBaciarcus ev ovonat: Gev 3” or, asa celebrated 
and eloquent writer paraphrases it, Hosan- 
nato the great illustrious son of David, who 
now vouchsafes to make his public appear- 
ance among us! blessed be ue, even the 
long expected sing and sovereign of God’s 
people, who now comes to us in the name 
of the Lord! blessed and prosperous be 
the sacrep kingdom of our father David! 
may it speedily be established, and may it 
long flourish ; even that kingdom which is. 
not gained by the alarms of war, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood, but which comes in 
THE NAME oF THE Lorp! Hosanna in 
the highest! The Jewish multitude were 
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strongly prepossessed, we are expressly. 
told by St. Luke, chap. xix. 11, that the, 
_ time was at hand when ‘the Aingdom of | 
Gop should appear.” a ert 

‘The Evangelists go on to relate that 
some of the proud and envious Pharisees, 
offended at the high honours paid to Jesus: 
in this instance, and thinking it inconsis-| . 
tent with the humility of his appearance, 
urged him to stay their acclamations, and. 
rebuke them for their officiousness: and if. 
he had been less than they fancied him to: 
be, it might have been reasonably -ex-, 
pected of his meek and lowly spirit; but! 
it was no time now to show such reserve. 
This) was a triumph marked out by the 
Prophets; and nothing but envy, stupidity, 
or obstinacy, could have blinded. their 
eyes so, as to prevent their seeing it: so 
far, therefore, from interposing, as they 
would have him do, he gives them this 
most extraordinary answer: ‘ I tell you,” 
says he, “ that if these should hold their 
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peace, God would even animate the very 
stones to cry out in acknowledgment of 
my kingdom.” Can we doubt: that. this 
was the King of the Jews, on whom the 
prophet Isaiah bestowed those magnificent 
titles, Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, or (as it 
should rather be rendered) The Lord or 
Father of the future everlasting age, The 
Prince of Peace ?—Can we doubt that this 
was truly he of whom’ Daniel speaks ; 
Daniel who was himself the archimagus or 
master of the Magi under Nebuchadnez- 
gar; and who thus describes’ in vision the 
glory of the Messiah, the Prince who 
should reign over all, in the first year of 
Darius the Mede?’ ‘One like the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven, to 
whom is assigned by the Ancient of days) 
dominion, and'glory, and a kingdom that 
all people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him—an everlasting dominion, that 
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shall not pass away, a kingdom that shall 
not be destroyed :” which, I cannot but 
remark, is also the very description given’ 
in the twenty-seventh verse of the inc 
dom of the Mosr Hien! 

Such are some of the titles and distinc: 
tions unquestionably assigned by the holy 
Prophets to him who was to be “ born King 
of the Jews.” These evidences cannot be 
done away ; they existed long before the 
birth of Jesus Christ, even if the first 
chapters of the Gospels, both of Matthew 
and Luke, could be proved to be inter- 
polations. Had the Jews worshipped such 
a king with more than civil homage, could 
it have been inconsistent with the genius of 
their religion, especially in the case of one 
who, according to their own interpretation, 
of his language, in the course of his 
ministry claimed to be one with God; and: 
equal with God? one whom the Evan~ 
gelist St. John tells us, in the very first 
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chapter of his Gospel, the Jew Nathaniel 
knew to be the King of Israel, because he 
was the Son of Gov.* 

_ But perhaps some may think that these 
things do not apply to the Mayo: or wise men 
who came to J erusalem, inasmuch as they 
were Gentiles, and not likely to under- 
stand so much of the Jewish prophecies ; 
but their being Gentiles will make no dif- 
ference ; ; if they were so (which some have 
doubted), yet even as Gentiles we must 
conclude that they were drawn thither by 
signs and prophecies. We know that it 
was forelold of the Messiah, that “ The 


~ * John i. 49. See also Scott’s Christian Life, p. 423. 
“‘ The Jewish kings and rulers were types of Christ,” says 
the learned Dr. Bellamy, “and were named gods, and 
called the children of the Most High ; as the great an- 
titype was the Son of God and one with the Father. 
They were shadows, he is the substance. They were 
called gods; he is really God.” This he considers to 
be the very purport of our Lord’s own argument, 
John x. 34, &c. | 
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Gentiles should come to the brightness of 
his-rising:” Isaiah Ix. 3. It isno Jew, nor 
Christian, but a Platonic philosopher, who 
_ tells.us, that being accustomed to observe 
the heavenly bodies, and knowing that, the 
rising of a certain star foreboded the de- 
scent. of a Deity, \‘‘ Det venerabilis. de- 
scensum,” bringing help and salvation to 
mortal men, “‘ ad humanz. conservationis, 
rerumque mortalium gratiam,” being led 
by such an appearance, they travelled in 
search of the celestial being so announced ; 
and having found him in the condition of 
a child,* presented to him their vows and 
offerings. It is now almost generally 
known, that even the incarnation. of the 
Deity, was a tenet constantly familiar .to 
the minds of the people of the: East, the 
very country of the Magi. ii} 
They were no Jews or Christians, but 


* Caaie De Veritat. lib. fev x avfet 
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Pagan or Gentile historians of Rome, 
who wrote that, at the very period when 
our Saviour was born, there prevailed all 
over the East an expectation, of long stand- 
ing, vetus et constans opinio, founded on 
‘prophecy, ‘“‘antiquis sacerdotum. literis 
-contineri,” that, esse in fatis, it was i the 
decrees or books of the fates, that one 
who ‘should come out of Judea would 
‘obtain the empire of the world. We have 
‘also the testimony, not of a Christian or a 
Gentile, but a Jew (I mean of course 
Josephus), to the same effect: he — calls 
‘it at first indeed an ambiguous oracle, 
“scpngjeos: ebeuns ois but he acknowledges 
that it was also found in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, OMOLWS EY TOS 1€poi¢ EUONKEVOSC YpeuUUaol. 
‘LT omit the sybilline oracles, and celebrated 
eclogue of Virgil, as not of sufficient im- 
‘portance on the present’ occasion; but it 
cannot be unknown to many here, how 
much has been written -on: the: conformity 

5 | : 
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of those predictions to the sacred page 
~ of truth. 

That such opinions should prevail in the 
East, the very country of the Magi, is not 
surprising, when we consider how much 
the Babylonian captivity had been the oc- 
casion of dispersing the race of the Jews, 
throughout all those parts, as is confirmed — 
by one of our own canonical books of 
Scripture, the book of Esther. I have 
already noticed the striking circumstance 
of the Prophet Daniel, (whose writings 
Beza thinks were better known to the 
Persians than the Jews) having been ap- 
pointed master of the Magi; nor is it 
jmprobable, as has been insisted upon 
‘by many ancient writers (though the 
learned Whitby seems to pay little at- 
tention to it), that the famous prophecy 
of Balaam, that “ a star should come out 
of Judah,’ may have had an- effect on 
them. Origen notices the respect in 
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‘which Balaam was held by the Orientalists, 
and how generally his prophecies were re- 
ceived in those parts: 

We may therefore, surely, adopt the ex- 
pressions of the eloquent Bishop Taylor, 
in regard to the coming of the wise men 
to Jerusalem; we may conclude, that 
every thing was so providentially arranged, 
that in fact they should be considered as 
“inspired by God, taught by art, and per- 
suaded by prophecy.” As to the homage 
itself, prostration among the Magi, even 
under the reformed system of Zoroaster, 
was undoubtedly a religious ceremony: 
of the gifts they offered, “ gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh,” many of the ancient 
fathers concur in saying, that myrrh had 
respect to his death, gold to his regal cha- 
racter, but that frankincense was an offer- 
ing peculiar to the Deity. The expressions 
of Ireneus, in the Latin, are, myrrha 
quidem, quod ipse erat qui pro mortali. 
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humano genere moreretur ; aurum quoniam 
rex cujus regni finis non est; thus, vero 
quoniam Deus. Origen’s expressions are 
much the same, he observes that the gifts 
they brought bespoke a compound object 
of adoration, God and Man; ouvberw cit ex 
©es nat av Opwmre TINT, ws Bearer Tov oeucov 
ws de rebvyconero tay ouupyvar, ws de Oem 
Ai€eywrov. I might produce many pas- 
sages to the same purport, from Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Jerome, 
but it is’ not necessary. I trust I have 
said enough to justify me in drawing this 
conclusion, from this first passage, in 
which the term qpocxvvew OCCUTS, as ap- 
plied to Christ, in the writings of the Evan- 
gelists, that though it may often signify 
civil homage only, yet it is far from being 
absurd, as the Unitarians would pretend, to 
conjecture that prostration before an infant, 
foretold by inspired prophets, in terms ex- 
pressive of divinity (‘* The mighty God, 
2 at 
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The Prince of Peace”), announced by a 
miraculous light in the heavens, distinguished 
by 2o worldly honours, yet a Kine of that 
very people over whom an earthly king 
then actually reigned; saluted with offer- 
ings, the “‘ gifts of Arabia and Saba,” well 
and generally known to have, in the sym- 
bolical language of those countries, a 
mystical reference to the Divinity, as well 
as regality of the person to whom they 
were presented, must have signified) no 
low degree of homage and respect, but 
indeed, not less than that very homage 
and adoration alluded to.in my text, in 
such sublime terms: “‘ When he bringeth 
in the first-begotten into the world, he 
saith, And let all the angels of God worship 


3) 


him.” I now proceed to the Evangelical 
accounts of the homage paid to —— 
mg his minstry.. | 
‘The next oi in which the word oc- 
curs as applied to our blessed Lord, is the 
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second verse of the eighth chapter of St: 
Matthew: “ And, behold, there came a 
leper and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.”— 
I need, perhaps, scarcely observe, that 
_ though in St. Mathew the term zpooxuyees 
is used, St. Luke and St. Mark have dif- 
ferent expressions: the former represents 
him as falling on his face, reowy emt tpacwrov' 
St. Mark, as embracing his knees, yovurerwv 
avrov. ‘Lhey are all acts of prostration 


and homage, either civil or religious, ac- 


cording to the object to which they are 
addressed. We must surely grant that in 
the remark of the leper, the attribute. of 
omnipotence is freely ascribed to Jesus: 
‘¢ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean:”—~clean of what? even the leprosy, 
a complaint which, Dr. Priestley will: tell 
you, could not be cured suddenly but by 
miracle; and that it was on that account 
specially regarded by the Jews as a) cer- 
tain characteristic of the Messiah. The 
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king of Israel, to whom Naaman was sent, 
as related in the Second Book of Kings, 
judged this to be above all human power. 
‘‘ And it came to pass,” we read, ‘* that 
when the King of Israel had read the let- 
ter, that he rent his clothes, and said, Am 
I Gop, to kill and to make alive, that this 
man deth send unto me to recover a man 
of his leprosy?” It is true, that what the 
King of Israel could not do, Elisha, the 
prophet of God, did, but not immediately ; 
not by a word, a circumstance of much 
importance, as we might easily show. But- 
the main question is, what was the conduct 
of our Lord upon this occasion and this 
address to him? Did he reprove his confi- 
dence? © Did -he decline receiving such 
testimonies of faith and reliance, or disown 
the attributes ascribed to him? When the — 
leper ‘* knelt,” and “ worshipped” him; 
falling on his face,” did he remind him; 
as the angel in the Revelation did St. John, 
that he was only a fellow-man, a fellow 
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servant, a prophet? Did he bid him rise, 
as St. Peter bade Cornelius, reminding 
him that he also was but a man? Did he 
eagerly resent such homage, as St. Paul 
did at Lystra, exclaiming, “‘ Tam a man 
of like passions with you?” None of the 
Evangelists say any such thing; but 
simply, that, having compassion on him, 
he put forth his hand, saying, “ I will, be 
thou clean; and immediately his leprosy 
was cleansed.” Nites 
I shall not dwell long on the other mi- 
racles recorded in this chapter, though 
they might all, I think, be adduced as illus- 
trative of Christ’s Divinity ; but as they did 
‘not happen in the order Matthew has 
placed them, and therefore were not* so 
closely connected as they would appear 
to be in the chapter itself, I shall merely 
offer a few remarks as applicable to the 
case before us. When Naaman received 
Elisha’s direction to go and wash in Jordan, 
he was offended at the suggestion of such | 
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mere secondary causes; ‘* He was wroth 
and went his way, and said, Behold, I 
thought, he will surely come out to me, 
and stand and call upon the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place and recover the leper.” When the 
centurion came to Jesus, beseeching him 
to cure his servant of the palsy, how difie- 
rent was his conduct! So far from being 
offended at the method of the blessed Jesus, 
he was even alarmed at his condescension, 
and shocked to think of his coming» to his 
house to work the cure. His expostula- 
tions were in a quite different strain: 
_* Lord, Iam not worthy that thou shouldest 
enter under my roof; nor did I feel worthy 
even to come unto thee; but SPEAK THE 
woRD onxy, and | know that my ser- 
vant shall be immediately healed.” This 
faith, and this very extraordinary respect 
and deference, so far from displeasing 
our Lord, as suggesting any thing beyond 
his power and authority, seems clearly to 
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have excited the strongest, feelings to the 
contrary: ‘‘ [have not found,’ saith he, 
‘* so great faith; no, not in Israel.” ‘Go thy 
way,’ says the blessed: Jessus, ‘‘ and. as 
thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 
And ‘his servant was healed in the. self- 
same hour.” oh, oO) . Gokuie 
The prophets who were wont to: work 
miracles,» never wrought them sin this 
manner. They could not. work) what 
miracles they pleased, and when they 
pleased, but only when excited and direct- 
ed by a special impulse or command from 
Heaven. Moses was shut out of Canaan 
- partly for working a miracle in his own 
name; but Christ not only wrought them 
by a power of his own, but gave authority 
to his disciples to do so in his name. * | 
The healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, re- 
lated in the same chapter, and by St. 
Mark and St. Luke, was altogether as sum- 
mary and immediate; ‘* He stood over 


™ See Edwards’s Misc. Observations, Sect. 90, p. 36, 
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her, rebuked the fever, touched her hand, 
and she arose, recovered, and ministered 
unto them.” This is the substance of all 
the three accounts. With his word also, 
or motion of*his hand only, he healed the 
many they brought unto him possessed 
with devils, or sick with divers diseases. 
When in the ship with his disciples, he re- 
buked the winds and the sea, and calmed 
the tempest that alarmed them, we may 
not say in the face of our own version, 
that they regarded him not asa man 
(though it should be particularly noticed, 
since the Unitarians have claimed the pas- 
sage as strongly supporting their cause, 
that the term man is peculiar to our ver- 
sion, and it might much more properly be 
rendered * What manner of being is this ?”’) 
Yet we may, at all events, very reasonably 
insist upon it, that they judged his works 
to be above all human power: and they 
marvelled, (Matt. i.) and <were afraid, 
{Luke) even “ feared exceedingly,” says 
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St. Mark, “ saying one to another, What 
manner of man or bemmg is this, that even 
the winds and the sera obey him;” | Inci- 
piunt majus quiddam humana magnitu- 
dine in Christo suspicari, says Grotius, 
nam Der epitheton est, fremitum marium 
compescere: to which we may add the 
words of Esfzus, who, upon the term zrorte7ec, 
used by Matthew, remarks, “ non simpli- 
citer qualitatem significat rei vel persone, 
sed cum emphasi quddam admirationis! 
qualis est hic? qualis et quantus.” How 
very little advantage does this give to the 
Unitarians, who, catching at the word 
MAN in our version, have actually cited 
the passage in proof that the disciples in 
the ship ‘‘ had no idea of his Divine or 
-superangelic nature,” but regarded him 
merely as one of the human race. » It 
should certainly be made known, that in 
the original, and in all the ancient versions, 
the term man is not expressed; though 
there are cases to be produced in proof, 
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that it would not have been omitted had it 
been so much in the contemplation of the 
Evangelist; as in Luke we read, chap. i. 29, 
woramros 0 AOTATILOC OUTOC, and chap. Vil. 39, 
motenn n yuvn nzis: but even those who have 
regarded him as a man have considered 
the action to have been divine. Dr. Priest- 
ley, who, in some of his writings, dwells 
much on the passage, and on the term 
man, rashly inserted in our version, and not 
to be found in the original, thus concludes - 
his remarks upon it: ‘‘ We cannot be sur- 
prised at the astonishment of those who 
were spectators of this ereat miracle. It 
was of such a nature as no impostor would 
have attempted. The storm must have 
been very violent to have put the persons 
on board in fear of their lives: in these 
circumstances an impostor would have 
been more alarmed than any other person; 
and that a perfect calm should immediately 
follow the command of Jesus, must have 
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implied that his word was accompanied 
with the same power that originally made 
both the sea and dry land—His power, who 
spake and it was done, who commanded, 
and all things stood fast.” ‘The remark is 
admirable; but it must surely be matter of 
surprise to think that it should have pro- 
ceeded from an author to whom modern 
Unitarians look up as one of the ablest 
champions of »the doctrine that Christ was 
a mere man, and (with regard ito the au- 
thor himself) from a critic who ventured 
to accuse even the Apostolic writers of in- 
accurate reasoning. _ 11119 iy. a 

The next passage in which the. vii oc- 
curs is in the 9th chapter of St. Matthew: 
« Behold a certain ruler of the synagogue 
came and worshipped him:” St. Mark and 
St. Luke describe it as an act of prostra- 
tion: by comparing the accounts of Mat- 
thew and Mark, we arrive at some circum- 
stances very applicable .to. our purpose. | 
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lt seems that this fuler of the synagogue, 
Jairus, went to our Lord to seek the re- 
covery of his daughter, not at the moment | 
in which, according to our version of St. 
Matthew, she was even then dead, but 
when, according to St. Mark, ecvarws ever, 
she was ‘at the point of death;” he then 
_thought that possibly Jesus might yet save 
her life; but as he was on his way back 
with our Lord, ceriain. of his people met 
him, and thinking -it fruitless to expect 
that Jesus could raise the dead, came to 
him, saying, ‘“‘ Thy daughter is dead, why 
troublest thou the master any further?” But 
what said our Lord to the afflicted father? 


7? 


‘¢ Be not afraid, only believe !’—Encourage- 
ment that must plainly imply thus much, 
Be not dismayed at what they tell you, only 
believe that I can as easily restore her to 
life though quite dead, as I could have 
saved her life though just a dying ; and it 

shall be so done unto thy daughter. If then 
| 3 
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the prostration of Jatrus, even a ruler of 
the synagogue, is to be considered only as 
an act of ordinary and civil homage, we 
cannot dispute the attribute of omnipo- 
tence so strikingly assumed (and exercised 
indeed) by the meek and lowly Jesus. 
And let us recollect, that it is in the very 
same chapter of St. Matthew that we read. 
that remarkable account of his curing the 
paralytic, on which occasion he gave such 
offence to the scribes, that they charged 
him with blasphemy for pretending to the 
power of forgiving sins—another pecu- 
liar attribute of the Almighty, in their 
estimation. What was the nature of our 
Lord’s ‘reply? He worked the miracle, 
that “‘ they might know,” as he expresses - 
it bimself, not only that he could be no 
blasphemer, but that he really possessed 
the attribute they disputed: and what was 
the Consequence? It excited their utmost 
consternation; ‘* ‘hey marvelled and glo- 
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rified God,” according to St. Matthew; 
“they were’ amazed,” says St. Mark; 
they were even “ filled with fear,” says St. 
Luke; wondering that such power should 
be granted to man. This indeed is only 
St. Matthew’s expression. St. Mark 
makes them declare, ‘“‘ we never saw any 
thing like ¢his;” and St. Luke, we have 
seen ‘‘ strange things” (rapadoée) to-day: 
these rapadoEz or strange things could not 
be that he had merely raised a paralytic; 
for under the law God had given to his 
prophets a power to heal diseases : the won- 
der then was, exactly as the Evangelist 
expresses it, that he should possess a 
power and authority peculiar to the Deity ; 
for “‘ who can forgive sins, but God alone?” 
Tis yap Duvarat apievat Hmaptias et wn Mavog o 
@¢os ; there is an emphasis on every word. 
‘St. Mark’s’ expression: is “sat as — 
chap. u. 11. . | 

The next passage that*falls under our 
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consideration is in Matthew xiv. verse 33 : 
‘Then they that were in the ship came 
and worshipped him, Tpovenuynoaey LUT Hs 
saying, Of a truth, thou art the Sow of 
Gop.’ Now these were Jews; it would 
_ therefore, one would think, be a short way 
of determining this point, to ascertain 
what the Jews in general understood by 
the term Son of Gov. The Jews 
themselves then have told us, and with 
no equivocal marks of discrimination ; 
they often, in the course of our Lord’s 
ministry pronounced the mere pretensions 
to it to be blasphemous; according to 
the sense, that is, in which they under- 
stood the title to be assumed by our Sa- 
viour, and which they held to be nothing 
less than a positive claim to an equality 
with God. [See John v.18. x. 33.] We 
cannot alter or expunge these testimonies ; 
they are upon record: whoever as a 
Jew could conceive our Saviour to be 
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truly. the Son of God, eaanfo;s Yrs Gece, 
could not consistently have refused him 
Divine honours. If they could, then the 
charge of blasphemy falls to the ground. 
It could be no blasphemy to claim to be 
a prophet, with such credentials as our 
Saviour had to produce: we are not left 
indeed, and. therefore undoubtedly not 
bound, to say what would have exonerated 
our Saviour from the charge of blasphemy; - 
for the accusation of his enemies is ex- 
pressed in terms too plain—‘‘ For a good 
work we stone thee not, but for dlas- 
phemy, and because that thou being a 
man, makest thyself Gop. This indeed 
was when he had declared that He and His 
Father were Onz: but. that it had imme- 
diate respect to the title of Son of God is 
evident from John x. 36. If then the 
persons in the ship were Jews, which can- 
not indeed be denied, and they worshipped 
him because he appeared. to them to be 
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‘truly the Son of God,” their homage 
must have been religious adoration. He 
could not be the true Son of God, in their 
estimation, it would seem, unless he were 
God by nature; and if he were God by 
nature, he was entitled to religious ho- 
mage of course; had it not been religious 
homage which they intended, yet in the 
eyes of other Jews, their confession would 
have made it so: but after all, where could 
be the great impropriety of offering re- 
ligious homage? They saw him miracu- 
lously walking upon the waters of the sea: 
an act of omnipotence ascribed exclu- 
sively to God, Job ix. 8, and adopted in 
the hieroglyphical writings of the Egyp- 
tians to denote things impossible. | Peter 
doubted, and others took him for a spirit ; 
but Peter would make trial of his“omni- 
potence : ‘ Lord, if it be thou, bid 
me come unto thee on the water.” Our 
Saviour complied with his request; but 
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the Apostle did not obey without some fear ; 
his faith must have been great to induce 
him to make the attempt at all: had he 
had the least idea that Christ’s power was 
less than infinite, he could scarcely have 
ventured to him; but when he felt himself 
sinking, his address to Jesus was a prayer, 
*‘ Lord, save me!” Kupiés cwoov ILE. 

The account of this transaction by St. 
Mark, tends to corroborate all that hasbeen 
advanced : after observing that those who 
were in the ship, ‘‘ were sore amazed in 
themselves beyond measure, and won- 
dered,” when they saw the Lord Jesus 
walking, on the sea, and coming unto 
them, and the tempest suddenly appeased, 
he thinks it necessary to remonstrate 
- against their extreme dulness, in not. duly 
apprehending his Divine nature, mani- 
fested, by other miraculous displays of om- 
nipotence, of which they had had experi- 
ence: <‘‘ For they considered not,” says 
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he, (ov Busty Ene miracle” of the | 
loaves and fishes,” for their heart was slow 
of understanding, which is the true mean- 
‘ing of the word zeropapen, rendered 
« hardened” in our version of the passage. 
Compare chap. viii. 17; the same slowness 
of understanding seems to have been the 
very cause of the embarrassment of the 
Pharisees, when our Lord suddenly de- 
manded of them, (Matth. xxi. 45,) how 
he whom David called Lory, could be his 
Son? This question might easily have been 
answered, could they but have duly ap- 
prehended, that Christ was one with the 
Father, though made manifest in the flesh, 
which is a truth we derive from himself. — 

~The next account we come to, and with 
which I shall conclude my present’ dis- 
course, is the story of the Canaanitish 
woman in chapter xv. of St. Matthew's 
— Gospel = “Then came she and worshipped 
him saying, Lord, help me!” I have al- 
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ready observed, that to judge properly of 
the homage intended, we should do well to 
consider upon what grounds, and through 
what encouragements these worshippers 
came to Jesus. Now in this particular 
instance we have these things fully ex- 
plained; she was not a Jewess indeed her-_ 
self, but a Syrophenician Gentile, yet she 
came to him, the Scriptures inform us, 
upon the faith of the Jewish prophecies 
and expectations, and the reports made to 
her of his extraordinary powers: thus on 
her first approach she addressed him, cer- 
tainly more like a Jewess than a Gentile, 
| EAgncoy we, Kupie, ue Aedid, ‘* Have mercy 
on me, Lord, thou son of David!” and 
she besought him to cure her daughter, 
vexed with a devil; but our Lord turned. 
from her, as not being of the house of Is- 
rael, to whom, as he observed, he was 
principally sent, to the lost sheep of God’s 
peculiar people; but her affliction was so 
‘great that even his disciples interested 
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themselves about her, and intreated him, — 
saying, Grant her request, and dismiss her, 
for she crieth after us; and at length over- 
come by her distress, she herself ventured 
to approach again, and fell at his feet and 
worshipped him, saying, Lord help me ihe 
It seems to have been the intention of 
our Lord by this delay, to illustrate more 
strongly the extent of her faith; for even 
now he expostulates with her: ‘ But 
Jesus said unto her, Let the children first 
be filled, for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and to cast it unto the 
dogs.” She was well enough acquainted 
with the meaning of these words, it appears, 
to give a prompt and suitable reply, and 
she answered and said unto him, Truth, 
Lord; yet even the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs which fall from 
it; that is, but may I not humbly hope, 
that, unworthy as I am, I may also receive 
some fragments of that mercy which is so 
liberally bestowed on the Jews. Struck 
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with her humility, piety, and reliance on 
him, our Lord would no longer withhold 
his heavenly aid; he immediately answer- 
ed and said unto her, “« O woman, great is 
thy faith ; go thy way, be it unto thee even 
as thou wilt; and her daughter was made 
whole from that very hour. ” 
Though I should be extremely unwilling 
to lay any greater stress upon an ambigu- 
ous term than the case would in all respects 
warrant, and by no means regard this 
narration (though it is the one with which I 
shall be compelled to conclude my present 
discourse) as among the strongest instances 
to be adduced ; yet as I proposed to pass 
over no passage in the writings of the 
Evangelist in which worship is. ascribed to 
our Lord, I must leave this story to make 
its own impression. It thus far agrees 
with all that I have hitherto examined, that 
the term wpocxuew is certainly in no man- 
ner qualified, so as to compel those who 


believe our blessed Lord to be a proper 
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object of worship, to think that the Evan- 
gelists could not possibly mean to express 
more than civil homage : the object of this 
woman’s approach to him was to implore 
help in a case where Divine power was 
manifestly implied; she saluted him as the 
Messias of the Jews, the son of David; she 
prostrated herself before him, and in two 
instances addressed him in the form of a 
prayer, ‘“‘ Lord, help me!” ‘‘ Have mercy 
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on me, O Lord Did our Saviour reject 
these strong marks of worship and adora- 
tion? Did he intimate that she was mis- 
taken in judging such virtues to be inhe- 
rent in him, such attributes to be his own? 
No; but with adignity and-self authority, 
not to be gainsayed or disputed, instantly 
wrought the cure on her absent daughter, 
and dismissed her in terms never to be ex- 
ceeded in sublimity: tvaye, “ Go thy way :” 
yernbntw oat ws Serer, ‘| be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt:” ‘* and her daughter,” 

dds the sacred historian, ‘“‘ was made 
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whole from THAT very HOUR.” Such 
was the course of our Lord’s proceedings 
generally, whenever he saw occasion to 
work a miracle at the request of those who 
sought a cure at his hands, or were under 
any distress and agitation of mind; and if 
they offered him homage; in any way ap- _ 
proaching to Divine adoration, his conduct 
was assuredly not suchas to convince them 
of any error in so doing: ‘* When Christ 
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wrought his miracles,” says a sensible and 
eloquent writer, ‘‘ he spake not as the 
Apostles, in the name of another, but 
commandinely, and like a God. Of old 
God said, ‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light: Christ said, ‘ I will, be thou 
clean,’ and the leper was cleansed: he 
said to the paralytic, ‘ Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go to thy house ;’ and he went away 
healed : he said to the sea, while the tem- 
pest was raging, ‘ Peace, be still; and the 
wind ceased, and there was a great calm:’ 
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he said to the man with the withered hand, 
‘ Stretch forth thine hand: he told the 
blind man to ‘ receive his sight :’ he said 
to him who had been crippled in his limbs 
for eight and thirty years, ‘ Take up thy 
bed and walk: he called to Lazarus in 
the grave, ‘ Lazarus, come forth: those 
were all imperial acts of authority, they 
were obviously, in their manner, ‘the ope- 
rations of inherent and. essential Deity.” 
The instances are certainly most strik- 
ing, and. the inference just; in all his 
commands and operations he certainly 
“‘ spake as never MAN spake.” <‘* Both 
angels and men have been employed as 
the agents and instruments of the Supreme 
God; but then they never forgot them- 
selves and their ministerial character so 
far, as to attempt to work a, miracle at 
their own pleasure, in their own names, and 
by their own power.” These things should 
undoubtedly-be taken into considerationin 
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endeavouring to settle the point before us : 
it may appear to some a ‘mere strife ‘of 
words, an exercise of verbal criticism ; 
but it involves questions of the most deep 
and serious import; it involves indeed 
this most awful and tremendous question, 
whether the meek and humble Jesus were 
an impostor, or truly and properly, The 
everlasting Son of Gop, as on many occa- 
sions, and according ‘to the ‘plainest infe- 
rences, he certainly assumed to ‘be; it 
involves the question, in short, ‘started and 
insisted upon by ‘his contemporaries, by 
the very enemies who persecuted ‘him ‘to 
the cross, whether the blessed Jesus ‘were 
guilty of blasphemy, in so conducting him- 
self, as to imply, to ‘the very last moment 
of his life, according to the testimony of 
his accusers, that he was Gop, equal with | 
‘Gop, and one with Gop: or whether he 
was not borne out by facts; by the inva- 
riable success and manner of performing 
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his miracles ; by his frequent addresses to 
the Deity, under the appellation of Father ; 
and by the convulsions of nature, and other 
portentous events attending his crucifixion, 
in so acting and expressing himself during 
his sojourning on earth, as to induce those 
who were most capable of comprehending 
the tendency of his proceedings and decla- 
rations, to conclude, that he claimed. no less 
than a perfect identity of nature with the 
Supreme Being; that whatever might be 
the necessity of leaving them at the time 
to draw their own inferences from -what 
they saw and understood, his leaving such 
inferences as they did draw, uncorrected, 
and uncontradicted, amounts to as clear a 
moral proof as could possibly have been 
afforded us, that such inferences were in 
fact consistent with the truth, and that he 
was in reality, as he pretended to be, the 


proper Son of Gop! 
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HEBREWS I. 6. 


When he bringeth in the first-begotten into 
the world, he saith, And let all ihe Angels 
of God worsHiP him. 


IN a former discourse from this place, on 
the sublime passage of Scripture just read 
to you, I entered (it may perhaps be re- 
membered by some who are present) into 
the discussion of a point of criticism, af- 
fecting one of the most awful and impor- 
tant tenets of our common faith. But as 
it has happened, through circumstances 
not to be foreseen or guarded against at 
the time, that a much longer interval has 
elapsed, than Thad any reason to expect, 
between the commencement and continua- 
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tion of the subject thus iid for your 
, consideration, I feel, compelled, before -I 
proceed farther with the argument. this 
day, to sum up, as briefly as I can, the 
principal points insisted upon in my for- 
mer address. Without entering at large into 
the unpleasant controversy concerning the 
Divinity of our blessed Lord, it is suffi- 
cient for our present purposes to observe, 
that in its very foundation it. involves a 
point of the most solemn moment and con- 
cern. If ‘‘ the first begotten of the Fa- 
ther,” were no proper object of religious. 
adoration, either to men upon earth, or to 
the :*° angels of Heaven’ (as the text im- 
ports), all such homage offered to him naust. 
plainly be idolatrous. But if, indeed, 
Christ were a mere man,” « fallible and 
peccable, ” like ourselves, as certain among 
us would maintain, then every thing ap- 
proaching to religious adoration must not. 
only be idolatrous, but idolatry of the most , 
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absurd description. For, what is man 
comparatively with the Deity? Can we 
change the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible 
man? ‘ Behold,” says the patriarch of 
Arabia, ‘‘God putteth no trust in his 
saints; yea the heavens are not clean in 
his sight. How much more abominable 
and. filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity 
like water !” | 

I know there are some who think. it 
strange that such high subjects should ever 
become matters of controversy ; that the 
Scriptures must have been too plainly 
written to admit of it; who fancy, with re- 
gard to the awful tenet just alluded to, that 
because they do not find the term Trinity 
in the books of Holy Scripture, they are 
bound to reject it, as a doctrine of man’s 
invention—a mystery wholly unrevealed, 
and standing on no sacred or evangelical 
authority whatsoever. But the Divinity of 
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our Lord, and his participation of the God- 
head, is no invention of man, though the 
term Trinity, strictly speaking, be not a 
term of Scripture. The doctrine rests on 
a foundation easily to be shaken, one would 
think, if those who object to the worship of 
Christ, had truth on their side. It is no 
cunningly devised fable, the work of fancy 
or imagination—no heathenish, pagan, 
Egyptian mystery, as some have rudely 
and ignorantly alledged, that our ‘* Lord 
Jesus Christ was in full possession of the 
attributes of Deity,” and consequently 
a most just object of religious worship. 
All Trinitarians profess to have’ first dis- 
‘covered the docrine in the Sacred Writings: 
There, then, if any where, the doctrine is 
still to be found; but I am willing to ac- 
knowledge, that it is derived thence, in 
some measure, by inference and implica- 
_ tion; a vast wariety:of circumstances con- 
“spiring to prove,.thatsour Lord’s: preten- 
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sions'andcharacter were’ such as we insist 
upon—that»he not only claimed to be,:in 
true Scriptural terms, ‘cone withthe Father,” 
but that, notwithstanding the obvious haz- 
ards attending such high pretensions (fan 
truth they were not connected by some ae- 
tual community of nature), on many point- 
ed and trying occasions, even when pressed 
by his most relentless enemies and revilers, 
so far from resenting or correcting any sus- 
picions to that effect, he invariably acted so 
as in the strongest manner to confirm them. 
In» proof of this, I had selected a 
particular point of criticism, relating un- 
doubtedly to the Divinity of our blessed 
Lord, and which would appear to depend 
on the construction of only one word, the 
Greek verb roorxuves. ‘The English trans- 
lators of the Bible have uniformly rendered 
it by the word worship, and with great pro- 
priety ;—it means worship, and nothing less, 
though subject to modification, according 
M 2 
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to the object to which it may be applied. 
Thus, in the 29th chapter of the First Book 
of Chronicles, it is said, ‘‘ the whole con- 
_ gregation worshipped (rpocexvyncav) the Lord 
and the king ;”—-meaning by the Lord, the 
Almighty God Jenovan. I conceive that 
it would be obvious to any plain under- 
- standing, that the worship paid to two ob- 
jects so distinct as the Almighty God and 
the king of Judah, though expressed by 
the same word, must have been most essen- 
tially different—that the one was religious, 
the other merely civil homage. And yet 
it is upon this passage of Scripture, most. 
especially, that the argument has been 
raised (if argument I may call it, for it is 
rather a most dogmatical assertion), that | 
«all those who are said to have worshipped | 
Christ in the course of his ministry, did 
not consider him in any other light than | 
that of a prophet inspired by God.” And | 
it is added, with no small degree of scorn, 
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" Yet some make use of ‘this language s as 
an argument for the Divinity of Christ.” 

But it has also been pretended, by the 
same class of critics, that the Evangelists 
who recorded the words and actions of our 
Saviour, so far from declaring his superiority 
in nature to other men, give no room even 
for the inference that they knew of such 
superiority. Nay, it is alledged, that 
throughout the whole of Matthew’ s Gospel 
(and very little less is said of those of Mark 
and Luke) “ there is not a single passage 
which indicates that the Evangelist thought 
our Saviour to have possessed any nature 
superior to that of man.” It was in an- 
swer to suchremarks and criticismsas these, 
which are repeatedly urged against us in 
books and writings circulated of late with 
no common zeal and industry in all parts 
of the United Kingdoms, that I undertook 
to show what strong inferences were to be 
drawn of the Evangelist’s belief of a supe- 
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rior nature in Christ, from those very pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the followers, 
suitors, and attendants of the blessed Jesus 
are said to have worshipped him, fully ad- 
mitting all the while the ambiguous sense 
of the verb recrxuvew. Ishall hope to be 
able to bring the discussion to a conclusion 
this day. ‘The points it involves I con- 
ceive to be these :—First, that the Evan- 
gelical writers must have known the risk 
they ran in the use of the term zpooxwew In 
so unqualified a manner as we find it ap- 
plied, because it is from two at least of the 
Evangelists that we derive those remark- 
able facts, of the rejection of religious ho- 
mage by Peter, Paul, and Barnabas, and 
the angel in the book of Revelation. “In 
my last discourse, I noticed all these inci- 
dents, as plainly showing that any homage 
approaching to religious worship was most 
justly and pointedly resented by those who, 
notwithstanding the most striking appear- 
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ances to the contrary, had really no divine 
character. It was surely a fair inference 
to draw, that if the Evangelists relate many 
circumstances of the same homage offered 
to Christ, and no instance of rejection or 
resentment be added, our Saviour was a 
proper object of adoration; most especially 
however, if we add to this statement of the | 
matter, that the homage so recorded was 
offered, upon occasions in which there was 
every chance of mistake—when appeals 
were made to him, as possessed of the at- 
tribute of Omnzpotence ; capable of per- 
forming with a word the highest miracles; 
capable of forging sins (a special attribute 
of Deity) ; capable of healing all diseases, 
supplying all defects, penetrating the very 
thoughts of the heart, and foretelling things 
to come ! ¢ y COS 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
Evangelists, knowing the importance of 
the term zeocxvew, from the very inci- 
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' dents I have mentioned; knowing also that 
they were using it to express an homage 
offered to a Being of the most transcend- 
ent powers, under circumstances as plainly 
as possible implying full possession of the 
attributes of Deity, could have used such 
aterm in so unqualified a manner, unless 
they either knew that such homage was 
due to Christ, or that they were honestly 
recording mere matters of fact just as 
they happened? For, secondly, this is per- 
haps, after all, the principal point of my 
argument. If the Evangelists related mere 
matter of fact, then we ascend much higher 
“in the scale of demonstration that the 
blessed Jesus was a proper object of ado- 
ration and worship. If he received ‘such 
homage, without resentment or remon- - 
strance, what is to be concluded, but that 
he countenanced and sanctioned such open 
acknowledgments of his Divinity? The al- 
ternative I dare not insist upon; but I may. 
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be allowed briefly to state it, not indeed 
in my own words, but in those of a most 
sensible, pious, and acute writer of a sister 
kingdom: <‘ What strange ideas must 
the Unitarians entertain concerning Jesus 
Christ; they view him as a mere man; not 
only so, but they must view him as a very 
bad man: by a variety of persons, and on 
a variety of occasions, was he worshipped 
upon earth, nor do we once read of his 
rejecting these honours; he received them 
without a single mark of disapprobation: 
on the contrary, when worship was offered 
to Peter, Paul, and Barnabas, they rejected 
it in the most pointed terms of abhor- 
rence; nor would an angel suffer John the 
Divine to fall down at his feet to worship 
him: ‘See thou do it not, says he, for 
Iam thy fellow servant, and of thy bre- 
ip 
which I must observe one thing, not no- 
ticed before ;——“‘ of thy brethren the Pie 
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thren the prophets: worship God! 
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phets,” is a remarkable expression: the 
followers of .Socinus, who contend for 
the worship of Christ in his glorified state, 
conceive him to have been, at the very ut- 
most, a most distinguished prophet; but 
here we have the acknowledgment of 
an angel, recorded by an evangelist, as 
having occurred to himself, that prophets 
could be no objects of worship, and. this 
long after our Lord’s ascension; at which 
period the old Socinians would have the 
worship of Christ to begin. The chief 
thing, however, I have to insist upon here— 
is, the conduct and hehaviour of our Lord 
himself. If he is represented as not resent- 
ing such homage, on such extraordmary 
occasions, what are we to. conclude? . 
Surely that such homage was due to, him. 

I proposed, in proof of all that has been 
said, to examine regularly every passage 
in which, in the course of the four Evan- 
gelical histories, the followers, disciples, or 
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suitors, of our Lord are said to have wor- - 
shipped him; and in my first discourse I par- 
ticularly considered, and at some length, 
the following cases: the worship of the 
Magi, of the leper mentioned in the eighth 
chapter of Matthew, of Jairus the ruler of 
the Jewish synagogue, of the disciples in the 
ship on ‘the sea of Galilee, and of the Syro- 
phenician woman who besought him to 
heal her daughter. .I went at large into 
the several circumstances attending these 
particular instances, and endeavoured to 
show that, without any exception, there 
was something in each case particularly 
indicative of our Lord’s Divinity. 

In the first case, indeed, no argu- 
ment could be drawn from the conduct of 
our Lord himself; but in the four other 
instances discussed, the Jeper, the ruler 
of the synagogue, the disciples in the 
ship, and the Canaanitish woman, I showed 
that, in addition to the unresented act of 


prostration to the person of our Saviour, 
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his full possession of the Divine attributes 
was constantly implied or expressed. In the 
case of the leper for instance, omnipotence: 
‘Lord if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean,” clean of the leprosy—a cure, in the 
opinion of the Jews, not to be wrought but 
by the direct power of God. In the case 
of the ruler of the synagogue, it is rather 
assumed by our Lord himself, then as- 
cribed to him by the supplicant; for as 
St. Mark describes the incident, the fa- 
ther only besought him to cure his daugh- 
ter, when she lay at the point of death; 
and on being informed by his own servant 
that she had died in the mean time, would 
have desisted from his suit, but that our 
Lord encouraged him to hope still farther: 
‘‘ Be not afraid, only believe ;’—implying 
plainly that he was quite as able to restore 
her to life when dead, as to save her life 
when dying. In the third instance, not 
only was he worshipped by his disciples, 
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because he appeared to them to be in 
truth the Son of God azrnfwe Yiog ©ev, but 
the conduct of Peter can be accounted 
for on no other considerations but those 
of his full Divinity ; for not only was. his 
faith so great, as to lead him to quit the 
ship, to walk to him on the waters of the 
sea, but, when apprehensive of some dan- 
ger, he addressed him by prayer: ‘‘ Lord, 
save me.” And the same may be said of 
the ast of the four cases, that of the Syro- 
phenician woman: in two instances she also 
addressed him by prayer: “ Lord, help 
me; have mercy on me, O Lord.” Did 
the blessed Jesus, whose very character, as 
the son of man, by his own account, was 
meekness and lowliness of heart,” resent the 
homage proffered to him? Did he resent 
the ascribing to him the attributes of Divi- 
nity? Quite otherwise. He healed the 
leper with a word; he restored the dead 
daughter of Jazrus; he saved Peter from 
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sinking, reproving him even for the trans- 
itory doubt he seemed to express of his 
uncontrollable power; he received, and 
eranted also, the prayers of the Canaan- 
itish woman, wrought the miracle she 
desired, and approved her confidence! — 
‘The cases that remain to be discussed 
are not perhaps either so interesting or so 
plain as these I have thus judged it right to 
recall to your remembrance ; but they will 
be found, I think, to involve many curious 
circumstances, not merely theological, but 
connected with ecclesiastical history. ‘The 
next instance,’ then, that falls under our - 
consideration occurs in the 20th chapter 
of St. Matthew's Gospel. It is the case 
of Salome the Mother of Zebedee’s child- 
ren, James and John; these three, we are 
told, came to Jesus,  “‘eorshipping him, 
and desiring a certain thing of him.’ 
James and John were favourite disciples, — 
as is probably well known—they were two 
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of the select. disciples, who were 'ad- 
mitted to that stupendous and most in- — 
structive scene, the transfiguration of 
our Lord; and upon another. particular 
occasion, the restoration of the daughter 
of the ruler of the synagogue, they were 
permitted to be present when all other | 
persons were excluded. ‘lhe request made 
to Jesus was simply this ;—that the two 
sons of Salome, James and John, should 
sit, one on the right hand and the other on 
his left in his glory! that’is, should. oc- 
cupy the two highest places in the king- 
dom of the Messiah. I am not at all de- 
sirous of insisting, that the homage 
here offered was religious homage, though 
our translators call it worship, and it is ex-— 
pressed in the original by the term rgocxuveu: 
but I could not pass it over; and, in truth, 
though not so directly to the point as the 
foregoing instances, it supplies many 
topics for our consideration: and, first, the 
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_ request had undoubtedly a reference to 
the glorified state of the Messiah: ‘Grant 
that one may sit on the right hand, and the 
other on the left, in thy glory.’ Modern 
Unitarians totally and entirely deny all 
pretensions to worship on the part of the 
blessed Jesus. ‘To them he isa mere man, 
no better than ourselves, fallible and pecca- 
ble by nature, subject, that is, to all human 
infirmities, moral as well as physical; but 
it is remarkable that the proper Sovinians, 
who equally deny the full Divinity of our 
Lord, consider him to be in certain stages 
of his Messiahship so incontestible an ob- 
ject, of religious adoration, that they do 
not scruple to say, that those are no Chris- 
tians who refuse him this homage. ‘This is 
a part of ecclesiastical history almost, I 
am sorry to say, forgotten; mdeed, I am 
not sure, but that the peculiar history of 
the different religious sects into which the 
world has been, and 7s divided, is too little 
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studied and understood. It ought, I think, 
to be better known than it seems to. be, how 
much support the doctrine of the Church re- 
ceives from the very contentions and dissensions 

of those who are equally without her pale. 
‘The Socinians, who generally bear an ill 
name among us, have, in my estimation, I 
must confess, done more to establish the 
proper Divinity of Christ, than any other 
religionists, if I except the drians. lam 
quite aware that this must sound very 
strange; but the drift of my argument in 
proof of it is this :—oth sects, that is, the 
Arians and Socinians, have opposed the 
doctrine of the proper Divinity of Christ ; 
we who are Trinitarians have no other con- 
ception of the Divinity of Christ than what 
is naturally to be deduced from those pas- 
sages of Scripture which describe him in 
such exalted terms as belong exclusively 
to the Deity ; and we suppose, reasonably 
enough, for it is not capable of metaphysical, 
N 
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contradiction, as has been acknowledged 
by a celebrated sceptic, that supposing a 
perfect concordance and harmony of will, 
design, and operations, the Divine attributes 
may be communicable. The drians and 
Socinians therefore, in admitting that Christ 
was, according to the former, from the be- 
ginning swperangelic, and an object of Divine 
worship; or, according to the latter, no 
less in the present stage of his being, ad- 
mit all that we could demand. For a su- 
perangelic being, who is also a proper object 
of Divine worship, cannot surely be less than 
God. With respect, however, to the pas- 
sage before us, let us hear what Socinus 
himself says ‘ of the glory” of Christ in 
that state of his Messiahship to which the 
mother of James and John, and those dis- 
ciples themselves, -had especial regard in 
the address they made to him. “I know 


not,” says Socinus himself, “ any thing 


of greater moment inregard to the Christian 
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religion, than the belief and acknowledg- 
ment that Christ is a proper object of 
Divine worship and religious invocation. 
Those who are disposed to deny this, awe 
consider guilty of blasphemy, and unworthy 
of the communion of the faithful.” Nay, 
they go still further, and maintain, that since 
the ascension, Jesus is justly to be consi- 
dered as perfectly consecrated and deified, 
** werus Deus,’ a true God, though indeed 
only made and constituted such, Deus 
factus, and yet possessed of a true and real 
Divinity! Surely our doctrine is far more 
reasonable; namely, that a being possessed 
of true and real Divinity, and entitled to 
Divine worship and religious invocation, 
cannot be merely Deus factus, but God by 
nature, through a communication of the 
Divine attributes. 

~The mother of Zebedee’ 3 aio wor 
nda Christ, then, witha view to his future 
state of glory, in the sight of a Socinian at 

N 2 
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least, might have offered religious homage; 
for under such circumstances nothing less 
was dueto him. This is surely a remark- 
able mstance of the irresistible force of 
those passages in the Scripture in which 
a Divine character may be said to be 
ascribed to our blessed Saviour: even those 
who have objected to his full Divinity, have 
yet felt themselves compelled to admit 
that, as the Arians, for instance, allow, he 
was, ina pre-existent state, perfectly super- 
angelic; and, as the Socinians contend (for 
that is the just representation of matters), 
that since his ascension, he has been a 
Deus verus, perfect God, and entitled to 
every mark and testimony of religious 
adoration, all these consequences being 
deduced from the undeniable purport of 
certain titles and attributes ascribed to 
Christ in Holy ‘Writ; the only question 
between us being, in fact, when did those 
titles and attributes first attach and belong 
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to the ‘ First-begotten” of the Father. 
And yet, strange to say, though the Scrip- 
tures have been thus interpreted by pro- 
fessed Anti-trinitarians, to the evident 
hazard of ascribing worship to a creature, 
. which must be perfect idolatry, modern 
Unitarians would contend that no passage 
of Scripture would justify us in believing 
that the blessed Jesus was, in any respect 
whatsoever, more than man! 

‘I should now dismiss this passage, but 
that the reply of our Saviour has very par- 
ticularly afforded occasion to those who 
oppose the doctrine of his proper Divinity, 
to pretend that he perfectly disclaimed the 
high attribute of Omnipotence. It will be 
remembered, no doubt, that our Saviour 
expressly declared, that it was not in his 
power to grant the request, except under: 
certain conditions ;— And he saith unto 
them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and 
be baptized with the baptism that [ am 
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baptized with; but to sit on my right hand 
and my left is not mine to give, but for 
whom it is ‘prepared of my Father.” » But 
indeed there is no sort of difficulty in this 
passage; it is so very plain, that I am ut- 
terly surprised that any should have at- 
tempted to raise an argument upon. it 
against the Divinity of Christ. The lan- 
guage and purport of the passage in Greek 
and in English (for in the Greek nothing 
can be more established than that the zaarz 
is equivalent to « uv) is plamly this, as the 
learned Wells paraphrases it: ‘ to sit on 
my right and on my left is not mine to 
give out of mere favour, but it shall and 
must be given to those, and to those only, for 
whom it is prepared of my Father, accord- 
ing to the conditions and qualifications re- 
quired by him in the Gospel.” 

As the Unitarians, however, are accus- 
tomed to lay great stress on every passage 
wherein some superiority appears to be 
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aseribed to the Father over the Son, it may 
not be amiss to notice, that in the relation 
of the same transaction by St. Mark, he 
totally omits the words uo te Tlareos pes 
And indeed, as Grotius has pointed out to 
us, St. Paul, who, in one, passage of his 
writings ascribes to. the Father the distri- 
bution, of all dignities and appointments 
in the kingdom of his Son, in another pas- 
sage as fully ascribes the disposal of them 
to Christ himself... Compare 1 Cor. xu. 28 
with Ephes. iv. 11, And indeed, to say that 
Christ cannot give any particular reward, 
save to them for, whom it is prepared of 
his Father, is (as the celebrated Mr. Jones 
has observed) the same as to say, that to 
such He can and will give it. 

The next case that occurs, is that of the 
two Maries and the Apostles, as recorded 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of Matthew. 
In the first instance the relation is, that on 
the first day of the week, late in the night 
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after the Sabbath, as it began to dawn, 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, 
namely, our Lord’s mother, came to see the 
sepulchre in which he had been laid after 
his crucifixion: and they saw an angel 
sitting on the stone before the door, .whose 
‘« countenance was like lightning, and his 
and by him they 


33 


raiment white as snow ; 
were informed that our Lord was risen, 
‘* as he said,” that is, as he had so circum- 
stantially foretold; ‘*‘ Come and see,” said 
he, ‘‘ the place where the Lord lay.” He 
told them also to go and inform the disci- 
ples of what had come to pass; but on their 
way, lo! Jesus himself met them! say- 
ing, All hail! — Grand and_ stupendous 
scene !—No wonder that they should act 
as the Evangelist represents: ‘* And they 
came and held him by the feet, and wor- 
shipped him.” It is probable that it was 
his own mother who did this !—And what 
were her emotions? Were they merely mas 
2 
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ternal’? It does not appear so: at least we 
may be sure, from her manner, and the 
encouragement of our Lord, that they were 
mingled with feelings of a most reveren- 
tial awe—in the Evangelist’s own terms, 
‘“« fear and great joy,” [verse 8; |—‘‘ Then 
said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell 
my brethren that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me !”—It is exceedingly 
well known that there are many difficulties 
to be found in the several Evangelical 
accounts of the history of the Lord Jesus 
from his death to his ascension, but par- 
ticularly in regard to the events that are 
said to have occurred in the morning of 
his resurrection. It is my business to 
- keep principally to the account of St. 
Matthew. 1: have ventured, after the 
learned Wells, who has examined the point 
minutely, to suggest that one of the Maries 
mentioned by Matthew was our Lord’s 
mother ; the mother of James and Joses, 


who, whatever might really be the relation- 
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ship, were called on some occasions, our 
Lord’s brethren. It is not material indeed, 
except that it must heighten the effect of 
the. reverential homage she tendered ;— 
Grotius. remarks upon the passage, that. 
though it were usual with those who ap- 
proached our Lord, ‘* aliquid oraturi,” 
with any prayer or intercession, mpornuvevs 
to. worship him or do him homage, yet. it 
was not so with those who associated. with 
him more commonly and familiarly ; and 
therefore this prostration and homage of 
the two Maries may be regarded as a plain 
proof that, though they were scarcely yet 
persuaded, of the actual resurrection of the 
body that had been buried, they began to 
entertain much more exalted ideas of the 
blessed’ Lord than they had ever done be- 
fore. It is: the remark of Grotius also, 
that in the expression of the angel, ‘* See 
the: place where the Lord lay,” he’ speaks: 
manheseays of Christ as ‘ the Lord” 
¢; Kupiog 3; the Lord, that is, of angels as well. 
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as men. Iknow he has a gloss upon. it; 
that would imply that our Saviour was not 
the Lord of angels till after his resurree- 
tion; but against this gloss, we have cer- 
tainly the authority of St. Paul, or who- 
ever was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in the very text I have chosen.* | 

I shall not however dwell longer on this 
passage. ‘There is in the very same chap- 
‘ter another occurrence related, in which 
the term zpocxwew is used. When the 
eleven disciples were by many notices ex- 
pressly directed to go into: Galilee, that 
they might have a special vision of our 
blessed Lord after his resurrection, the 
Evangelist relates, that as soon as they saw 
him they worshipped him, xae iovreg aurov 
mpocexvvnoay avtw—I shall not pretend to 
say thatthis was actually religious adora- 


* See this text (as a reference to Psalm xcvii. 7, and 
not to Deut. xxxii. 43, of the Septuagint) ably defended 
against the Socinians by Leslie in the Second Dialogue 
of his §. Controversy. | | 
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tion; the whole drift of my argument in re-. 
gard to all the passages I cite being simply 
this, that the term would surely have been 
qualified by the sacred historians, or the 
homage rejected by our Lord, in all such 
cases where the circumstances seemed to 
justify religious homage, unless such ho- 
mage had been really intended. To us 
who believe the full Divinity of our blessed 
Saviour, the decision of such points might 
seem immaterial; but it is not immaterial 
to the credit of our own tenets, to have 
the testimony of the Evangelists on our 
side, if it can be fairly adduced in our 
favour, in a case of such high and awful 
importance; far more to have the testi- 
mony of our Lord himself, as | have shown 
elsewhere. In what manner then was this 
homage.of the disciples on the mountain 
in Galilee received by our blessed Lord? 
They were accompanied, it would appear 
from the context, by some who were dis- 
posed still to doubt of the great event of 
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“his resurrection: it was possibly to encou-— 
rage these, as well as the eleven, that hes 
conducted himself as the Evangelist so 
concisely represents the matter: ‘ And 
Jesus came and spake unto them, and said, 
All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.”’ 1 am quite sensible that it is 
scarcely possible to take a step in contro- 
versial Divinity, without having some ob- 
jections to encounter; but in regard to 
this passage two circumstances are certainly 
very particular: some Socinians have ‘con- 
sidered it as an evidence against our Lord’s 
proper Divinity, while others have regard- 
ed it as giving him a fair title to religious 
homage. With the latter, then, it would 
- seem that we had only ¢his contest: when 
did our Saviour become a proper object 
of religious homage 2? They say, after his 
resurrection and ascension; we say, from 
the very foundation of the world: they. 
say, only as the first-begotten from the - 
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dead; we say, as the first-begotten of the 
Father, and from all eternity. But if they 
draw their arguments from. the passages 
before us, as though all power in heaven 
and earth were but then just conferred 
upon our Lord, what are we to think of 
that. power so noticed by his attendants in 
the very first chapter of St. Mark, when, 
as the Evangelist relates, they were,‘ all 
amazed,” clanénbncav (a very strong ex- 
pression), ‘* questioning among themselves, 
and saying, What thing is this? What new 
doctrine is this? lor with authority com- 
mandeth he even the unclean spirits, and 
THEY obey him.” What are we to think 
of that Divine attribute treated of m. my 
first discourse, the exercise of which sub- 
jected him to the imputation of blasphemy? 
I mean the power of forgiving »sins. 
Upon which, though many of the fathers 
have said much, and Irenzus in particular, 
nothing can be morxe closely to the pur- 
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pose than the following passage of Nova- 
tian: “If only God can remit sins, and 
Christ remitted them, merito Christus est 
Deus—he is truly God.” As to the other 
objection, that since our Saviour says in 
this passage, that all power was “ given” 
to him, it could not therefore be inherent, 
we need only revert to the foregoing as- 
sumption of Divine power: had it not 
been an inherent power and authority to 
which he laid claim, he could not have in- 
curred the charge of blasphemy. It might 
indeed be said to be gwen him as “ the 
Son of Man,” and yet be inherent in him 
as the Son of God.» When Christ walked 
“upon the séa he walked: as the Son of Man, 
but he sustained himself from sinking by 
his Divine power as the Son of God. But 
in the very same passage on which I am 
“now discoursing, our Lord ‘plainly lays | 
claim to another Divine attribute, that of 
omnipresence : «6 Go} -saysehey ‘and 
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teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
and, lo, | am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” But I must stop for the 
present ; I have already greatly trespassed 
on your time, and must reserve what [have — 
to say in conclusion of this long discus- 
sion, to the evening, adding only a few re- 
marks on the general purport of my argu- 
ment. If worship were offered to a being 
claiming such high attributes, or rather if 
homage were offered, under the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances possible, to a 
person exercising Divine powers, beyond 
all that had ever been seen or heard before, 
claiming to be “ one with God,” and de- 
clared by a voice from heaven to be his 
“ beloved Son,” at a time when there no- 
toriously prevailed a great jealousy in re- 
gard to Divine honours and religious ho- 
mage, and nothing occurred, either in thé 
conduct of our Lord or the writmgs of the 
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Evangelists, to qualify or correct the terms 
used, we surely can scarcely doubt that 
the Evangelists either had a due notion of 
the superior nature of our blessed Lord, or 
that they related the occurrences just as 
they came to pass, and that our Lord him- 
self, therefore, by not resenting such ho- 
mage, nor disclaiming attributes peculiar 
to the Deity, and so openly ascribed to 
_ him, clearly encouraged those who re- 
sorted to him, to regard him as more than 
man, even God incarnate, King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords ! 
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SERMON VI. 
HEBREWS 1.6. 


When he bringeth in the first-begotten inte 
the world, he saith, And let all the anes 
of God worsutr him. 


“IN resuming the subject of my two former 
discourses concerning the homage said to 
be offered to our blessed Lord, in the four 
Evangelical histories, I wish to observe, 
before I proceed to the next case that 
occurs, that it was not through any fond- 
ness for controversy that I selected such 
a topic, but because the course of my 
reading had led me. to discover, not only , 
that it was a point of criticism that had 
escaped the observation of almost every 
eminent theologian, occasioning a sort of 
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chasm in whathas been commonly called the 
Socinian controversy) but that in certain 
cases concessions had been made, totally un- 
called for by the actuatstate of things.* If, 
however, upon. this occasion, I should have 
appeared in the unpopular light of a con- 
fray exsialist let; it ‘be aera that 
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a ese Whitby’s s note on. “Matt. Vill. 2s ee instances 
might be produced, in which not only the point has been 
‘eonceded by» those, who -believe in the Divinity of our 
Saviour, but arguments drawn, to prevent as it were any 
impression — of the term being used in the higher sense 
of adoration. This is remarkably the aH? RE, 
¢Franks’s ingenious Prize : Dissertation on the ' Magi, 
which; as it bears strongly on some points noticed in 
Sermon IV, I am the less willing to pass over: Mr. F. 
it is true, expressly says, ‘‘ We do not deny the. possili- 
lity that they (the Magi) were aware of his Divinity te 
but the drift of his argument is evidently to show that 
‘too much stress should not be laid on the equivocal term 
apocnuyeo. My object has been to prove, that we need 
not rest the cause on this word alone, in any of the pas- 
sages where the Evangelists have used it to express the 
homage paid to Christ. | : 
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has, not been on any partial or narrow 
grounds. It is ‘upon a question that affects 
us in common with a large majority of 
Christians, though of different denomina- 
tions ; all those of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches, Lutherans and Calvinists, 
Arminians, particular Baptists, and, accord- 
ing to their own account, the Quakers: to 
all of whom the doctrine of our Lord’s 
proper Divinity (we are taught to believe) 
is an essential fundamental tenet of faith. 
I would also wish to observe, that with the 
utmost desire to compress all I had to say 
into the compass of three discourses, I 
have yet at last been compelled to omit — 
many strong testimonies that might have 
been adduced in corroboration of all that 
has been hitherto advanced, from the Apos- 
— tolic and other early fathers. I could have | 
cited many curious passages to prove, not 
only that hey used the term mpooxuves to 
express religious homage, but that they | 
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particularly understood it to imply no less 
when applied to Christ. As it is, I must 
be content to mention the ‘ doxologies 
and prayers” of Polycarp, the ‘‘ apologies” 
of Justin Martyr, the ‘‘ legation” of Athe- 
nagoras, the ‘** cohortatio” of Clemens Alez- 
andrinus, and some parts of Origen’s cele- 
brated work against Celsus. ‘The Latin 
fathers, of course, can scarcely be expected 
to assist us so much in regard to the use of 
a Greek term; yet it is not unreasonable 
to observe, that when charged with wor- 
shipping a crucified man, they did not 
deny the nature and amount of the homage 
paid to Christ, but. constantly defended 
themselves by asserting the Divinity and 
Sonship of Jesus Christ and his unity with 
the Father. To this effect Minucius Feliz, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactan- 
dius, have certainly expressed themselves 
very strongly and particularly. : 

I pass now to the next case in which the 
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term mpocxuvew is used by the Evangelists, 
and by our translators rendered worshipped, 
as expressive of homage offered to the 
person of our Lord ; and certainly the case 
is a very remakable one, involving many 
questions, religious, philosophical, and his- 
torical. It is to be found in the 5th chap. 
of St. Mark; but the occurrence itself, with 
some variations, is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Matthew and Luke. It is, in short, 
the case of the demoniacs, on which 
many learned writers have employed their 
pens, and much care has been bestowed 
on the developement of the truth: for this 
is plainly a case out of the course of ordi- 
nary experience, and therefore not agree- 
able to the opinions of those who are so 
nice and scrupulous in their faith, that they 
will not, it would appear, submit their judg- 
ment to any evidence of “ things not scen.” 
‘What does notimmediately fall under the cog- 
_ nizance of their_own finite faculties, they 
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will not believe to be contained in the Holy. 
Scriptures. ‘Thus, with the doctrine of the 
Divinity of our Lord, modern Unitarians 
discard all belief of the existence of angels 
or demons; and yet it: is most. certain, 
that what; the Scriptures relate of. these 
beings all history confirms, and:reason does 

not, contradict... In regard to_history,. all 
the ancients appear to have believed in 
possessions, except the followers of Demo: 
critus among the Greeks, and the Sadducees 
among the Jews. In the days of Herodotus 
insanity, was supposed sometimes to pro- 
ceed from possession. ._In_ the time of 
Hippocrates epilepsy was attributed to the 
same cause. Auschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, speak of demoniacs, and. deemon- 
ology was clearly a part of the Pythagorean 
and Platonic philosophy. Josephus speaks 
of demons; and. there is good proof to be 
drawn from Scripture and from history, 
that the Jews considered all diseases de- 
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rived from the agéncy of a spiritual béing, 
acting in subserviency to God: . In regard 
to the evidence of reason in the case,-I am 
not’ only'disposed to say, with a learned 
prelate now no more, that I. know not-on 
what certain grounds any man can deny 
the existence of evil spirits, but, I am in- 
clined to think, that the very progress of | 
reason and philosophy, in greatly enlarging 
our notions concerning the immensity of 
God’s works; and’ the vast extent~ of. the 
universe, should rather. induce us more 
freely to admit the possible: existence of a 
vast variety of intellectual beings, of whose 
powers and agency wecanform at present no 
competent ideas.* Certain, however, it is, 
that of such we read in the Holy Scriptures: 
nor can this evidence be set aside but by — 
‘such forced criticism, such aargyaanali~: 
_* Mr. Locke re me ieee himself nearly { to 


oe effect, i in several parts of his celebrated work on the 


Human Understanding. 
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of the plain language of the sacred writers 
and of our Lord himself, such strange ree 
course to allegory and metaphor, such in- 
consistent notions of the purport of such 
representations, and of their relation to 
the Christian and Jewish systems, that I 
should think it a great waste of words to 
enter into any discussion here of such vain 
objections. | 

But supposing these facts to be exactly 
as represented in Scripture, every thing is 
consistent, grand, and sublime. When 
our Saviour told the incredulous Jews 
that they were of their father the devil, 
who was a murderer from the beginning 
(abpwroxroves er’ apuns, a Curious expression), 
and abode not in the truth, we are carried 
back to that great historical event—the fall 
of man, and the introduction of evil 
through the agency of a malignant being ; 
which, beyond every philosophical conceit 
that has been entertained upon the subject, 
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best accounts for the actual and visible 
state of things. This carries us back to the 
** first Adam,” and that “ evil spirit” whose 
work the ‘‘ second Adam” came to destroy; 
and therefore we find the ministry of the 
second Adam, like the life of the first, be- 
gan with a temptation of the devil. And 
in order to show, beyond all doubt or sus- 
picion, the superior power and matchless 
competency of this second Adam, to sub- 
due, and silence, and put to shame, this 
great enemy of mankind, to bruise this 
serpent’s head, it would seem that, towards 
‘the period of his advent in the flesh,. the 
agency and interposition of evil spirits in 
the affairs of this lower world were suffered 
to be more than commonly manifested, in © 
the pagan oracles for instance, the delu- 
sions of the Gentile theology, and the hor- 
rible superstition of the pagan worship ; but 
still more particularly in the demoniacal 
possession of men’s bodies, to which the 
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case before us particularly applies And 
here I cannot’ forbear ‘to observe, that if, 
to get ‘rid ‘of the doctrine of® angelsand 
spirits, the’ plainest language of Seripture 
must be perverted and allégorized, is it yet 
possible to suppose that Justin Martyr and 
Tertullian would have ventured,” in’ their 
celebrated apologies to the’ Ronian' ‘govern- 
ment, to rest their cause, and the very truth 
of Christianity, on the power possessed by 
its disciples of ejecting evil spirits and:put- 
ting them to flight, by invocation °only of 
the name of their Divine: master, if the ex- 
‘istence of such beings were at all doubtful 
‘or disputable? * “But as Christ ‘came’ into 
the world expressly ‘and ‘openly to- destroy 
the works of the devil; the prevalency of 
such notions,» and the ‘visible ‘ “agency” ‘of 
such spirits, save ibis. caleu- 


fall aie 


* See for other Pe is Grotius ‘on » Mark s xvie bit, 
“and Collier’s Sacred: Interpreter, vol. i p.“81:° ! 
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iated, at the period’ OF his ministry, and for 
‘some time afterwards, to manifest his slory 
the ‘more powerfully, as affording such 
‘striking. opportunities of controlling t them by 
‘a word ; while the cessation since of such 
appearances, the silencing | of ‘the pagan 
oracles, and perhaps we might add the 
“great check that has been given to many 
other idolatrous. and superstitious practices, 
as ‘Christianity has made its” way in the 
‘world, seem as plainly to ‘confirm as things 
‘can do SO, “the extraordinary interposition 
of our Lord to release mankind from the 
‘more gross ‘delusions of those ministers of 
‘evil, and to reduce their operations merely 
‘to those spiritual conflicts for which, as an 
‘able and judicious writer has well observed, 
r « spiritual protection 1s provided. a 

“6 We have’ heard,” " says the learned 
“Mede, “ of the names of many gods in 
former times,—Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Nep- 
‘tune, Juno, Vesta, Venus, Minerva, Diana, 
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&c. all Europe, Italy, Greece, and the, 
lesser Asia, swarming with their temples 
and ceremonies; and yet now “ they are 
perished from the earth, and from under 
these heavens.” Where is now Bell the god 
of Babylon, Nisroch the god of Assyria, 
Baal and Asteroth the gods of the Szdomans, 
Rimmon the god of the Aramites 2 Where 
is now Dagon of the Philistines, Milcom of 
the Ammonites, Chemosh of Moab, and Tam- 
muz of the Egyptians? Kiven these also, 
- whose names we hear so frequent in Scrip- 
ture, are perished, with their very names, 
< from this earth ;” and the nations which 
once worshipped them, worship now the 
great God, creator of heaven and earth, 
truly and savingly in Christ Jesus, the 
Saviour and Redeemer of the world.” 
_I shall now in as few words as possible 
relate the case as it is to be found in the 
writings of the Evangelists, and leave you 
to draw your own conclusions as to the 
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force of the term zpocxvven, and the pro- 
priety of our own rendering of it, consider- 
ing that those with whom we are princi- 
pally at issue, maintain, that wherever it is 
applied to our Saviour, we are compelled, 
from the unqualified manner in which the 
Evangelist speaks of him as mere man, to 
conclude the homage offered to be nothing 
more than an act of civil respect, and in no 
manner indicative of any thing approaching 
to a belief of our Lord's Divinity ! 

There is some variation in the accounts, 
as I observed before; but St. Mark’s state- 
ment of the matter is this: that on our 
Lord’s landing from the ship which had. 
conveyed him and his disciples across the 
sea of Galilee, there met him a man with 
an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling 
among the tombs, and no man could bind 
him, no not with chains ; for he had been 
often bound with fetters and chains, and 
the chains had been plucked asunder by 

P 
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him, and the fetters broken im pieces; 
neither could any man tame him: and al+ 
ways night and day lie was in the moun- 
tains and in the tombs, crying and cutting 
himself with stones. But when he saw 
Jesus afar off, he ran, and worshipped. 
him ; idwr de lacey ave manpolev, edpame nat 
mpocenuvnoevy xusw s and he cried out with a 
loud voice and said, What have I to de 
with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High 
God? I adjure thee, torment me not; or, 
as it is stated in St. Matthew, ‘s Art thou 
come hither to torment us before the 
time?” which words plainly tend to show 
that it was not the man, but the unclean — 
spirit or spirits, that addressed our Lord; 
indeed, the Evangelists Mark and Luke 
have left us in no doubt as to this matter, — 
plainly telling us, in a sort of parenthesis, 

and in order to explain the terms ‘uttered, — 
that Jesus had commanded the unclean - 
spirit to leave the body of the man.* . The — 


* ¢ Here was such a reference,” says the pious Ded- 
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act of worshipping must also be referred 
to him who spake; here then’ it” is 
coupled with an acknowledgment of the 
spirits, of Christ's superior power and 
Divine Sonship: “Jesus, thou Son of 
the Most High God;” with an acknowledg~ 
ment also of their subjection, in the refer- 
ence to the day of judgment, the judg- 
ment of the great day, as Jude calls it, 

when the angels who kept not their ‘first 
estate; but left their proper habitation, are 
to be bound with everlasting ‘chains under 
darkness! an acknowledgment therefore 
that he was no less than the promised and 
éxpected Victor of the powers of darkness, 
Tre “¢ e the final sentence, which Christ is to pass 
upon these rebel spirits in the judgment of the great 
day, to which they are reserved (Jude vi.), as could not 
be dictated by lunacy ;, and it is much to be questioned, 
whether either the person speaking, (that is, the per son 
possessed), or any of the hearers, except Christ himself, 
understood the sense and propriety of it. Family Ex- 


positor, Sect. LX X. 
P2 
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the very Seed of the woman who was come 
into the world to bruise for ever and ever 
the serpent’s head : “‘ by this ejection then 
of the evil spirits,” to borrow the words of 
a living divine, ‘‘ not by exorcisms and 
fantastic shows, but by the efficacy of a 
word, our Saviour demonstrated as well 
the omnipotence of his controlling power 
as the actual and personal existence of 
those malignant beings who bore testi- 
mony to his Godhead. The powers of 
darkness could not willingly offer up evi- 
dence to truth, nor could they conspire 
with eagerness to their own defeat, unless 
constrained by an over-rulmg power. He 
then who, while he exerted the authority of 
God, was acknowledged by the devils as 
the Son of God, must verily and indeed 
have been entitled to those attributes which 
he assumed.”* ‘I am not willing to extend 
* See Dr. Gray? s very learned Discourse on ithe 
Deemoniacs. Sermon IV. tors 
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my inquiries or criticisms beyond the 
exact limits marked out by the subject I 
have selected ; but it seems in no manner 
unreasonable to solicit your attention to 
the conclusion of the narrative as recorded 
by the two Evangelists; Mark and Luke ; 
by the former, ch. v. 19, 203° by ‘the 
latter, ch. viii. 39. It will be seen that 
in both instances the cure was referred by 
the man’restored to Jesus; though our 
Lord’s: own direction was, that in the for- 
mer case he should tell “ what things the 
Lord” (0 Kupwc), in the latter,:‘* what 
things Gop” (6 @ec) “had done unto 
him.” : oa ATED 
The next passage that falls under our 
notice is to be found in the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Mark; and though it may at 
first appear strange, that even an act of 
derision should afford matter for remark, 
yet some few things certainly deserve to be 
considered in regard to.the term worship 
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even in this passage.—TI need not certainly 
dwell long on it, because it was the! act of 
Roman scldiers, and little understood pro- 
bably in) the sense! to which it: might be 
applied.: «As soon as Pilate had delivered 
the blessed: Jesus to be crucified, the’ sol- 
diers, _ St¢ Mark tells’ us, <‘* clothed him 
with purple, ‘and platted a crown of: thorns, 
_ and) put it about his. head, and began to 
salute him, ‘ Hail, King of the Jews!’ and 
they smote. him .on the head with a reed, 
and did spit upon him,) and bowing: their 
knees, worshipped him.”’ Now thus much 
may certainly be said even in regard to 
this cruel trait of mockery—the ceremo- 
nies with which they insulted him, suppos- 
ing him to be an impostor, must be con- 
sidered as acknowledgments that’ such were 
strictly due to him, were he otherwise ; 
that is, if he were in truth the character 
and person he assumed to be. 

\ ‘There asia case in point to be found. in 
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Philo;;and which happened but a short 
time after ; it is to be seen at length among 
the many valuable extracts of the indefati- 
gable..author ofthe Credibility of the 
Gospel History... I speak of the imsult 
offered to. Agrippa, grandson of Herod, in 
the person of Carabas by the Alexandrians, 
when on his way from Rome to take . pos- 
session of the dominions assigned to him 
by Caligula.* ee 

. let then the very charge upon which our 
Lord was arraigned by the Jews explain 
the mock homage of the Roman soldiers, 
‘| We have a law,” + the Jews observed to 
Pilate, ‘‘ and by our law he ought to die, 
because he made himself the Son of Gon,” 
the nature of which offence they had _ fully 
explained before : “« For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy ; because 
that thou, being a man, makest thyself 


* Book I. ch. vii, 207, 8, + John xix, 7, _ 
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Gop;”*, and they judged so, because he. 
had just before declared that he and his 
Father (that is, Gop) were one; the ever- 
lasting God, whom he had also declared to 
be, not merely his Father in the way of 
adoption, or by a figure of speech, but 
emphatically his own Father, rarepe tor. 
The Jews themselves called God their Fa- 
ther in another sense; the offence of Christ 
was only pronounced to be blasphemy be- 
‘cause he actually made himself, as they 
said, ‘* equal with God,” as our transla- 
tors very justly render it, 

But it will be said perhaps, that the sol- 


_ * John x. 33. 

+ See Doddridge on John v. 18, and Bishop Bur- 
gess’s Sermon on the Divinity of Christ proved from his 
declarations attested and interpreted by his living wit- 
nesses the Jews. A work which, having first drawn my 
attention to the particular argument insisted upon, I 
never cite, but with a strong desire of recommending it 
to the notice of such of my readers, as may not have 


hitherto duly considered the subject in all its bearings. 
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diérs had regard only to his assumed title 
of King of the Jews; and in their estima- 
tion, civil homage must have been all that 
was due to him on account of his royalty. 
It might be so, no doubt; I am not. pre- 
tending to say that the Roman soldiers in- 
tended to offer religious worship ; I am 
merely examining the passage as it applies 
to the Jewish notions of our Saviour’s con- 
duct and character. 

It may not be amiss, however, to attend 
to the remark of the centurion, “ and they 
that were with him,” (as St. Matthew re- 
lates the circumstance,) at the foot of the 
cross ; who, beholding the miraculous and 
stupendous events attending the crucifixion 
- of the blessed Jesus, and who must be sup- 
posed to have been well acquainted with 
the charges that had been alleged against 
him, particularly that of blasphemy, plain- 
ly appear to have been convinced that he 
was actually what he had assumed to be; 

fi 
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‘Truly this was the Son of God. »AG 
cording to St. Mark, the. centurion appears 
also to. have had regard to the prayer .of 
our Lord; “ Faturr, into thy hands I 
commend. my spirit :” the circumstances 
attending the crucifixion, and which drew — 
from the, guard the exclamation spoken 
of, must, naturally have conduced to. the 
supposition that that prayer to. the Fa- 
THER had been so received as to prove 
the very point, namely, that in truth he 
was the Son of Gop,.the true Son of. that 
heavenly Father, er 

_ We shall scarcely expect. any deli 
however, to deny, that after all Jesus was 
a King, and King of the Jews, that.is, in 
fact the head and governor of the whole 
Israel of God; we know that his reply to 
that home question of Pilate, «« Art thoua 
king then?” implied as much; nay, it is 
fully expressed in. his further remarks: 
‘“‘ My kingdom is not of this world, my 
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kingdom is not from hence.” : Of: the title, 
however, of King of the Jews, I need say no 
more; having treated of it atdength in my 
first discourse. I\shall only observe, that 
at his very crucifixion. their expressions 
proved, that they well knew the -high pur- 
port: of this title when they, impiously 
called out, “‘ If he be the King’ of Israel, 
let him now come down from. the- cross, 
and we will believe him.” Where was the 
connexion? How could a mere earthly 
king do this? - In fact, the expression was 
used as equivalent to ‘‘ the. Son. of God,” 
and ‘ Christ the chosen of God,” as the 
several records tend to prove. The penitent 
thief indeed well explained the matter: 
“* Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” In either case, there- 
fore, whether as ‘‘ King of the Jews,” or 
“the Son of God,” his offence in the 
eyes of the unbelieving Jews was blas- 
phemy ; in the eyes of those who believed, 
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his pretensions of course were allowed to 
be valid to the utmost extent, and therefore 
in the eyes of the Evangelical writers very 
particularly, which St. Luke seems to have 
taken care to show, when relating the cruel 
mockeries to which he was exposed he 
sums up the whole by saying, ‘* And many 
other things Jblasphemously spake they 
against him,” Baarenxourres 5 fixing the very 
charge on his persecutors which they had 
thrown on him; and why? I shall answer ~ 
in the words of the pious Doddridge: 
there is something, he observes, very re- 
markable in the expression Graconnourres; 
they charged him with blasphemy in assert- 
ing himself to be the Son of Gon; but the 
Evangelist fixes that charge on them, be- 
cause he really was so; this is perhaps 
then as strong acase as any we could pro- 
duce, in testimony of the sense in which 
the Evangelical writers might be expected 
to apply the term T POTRKUVES) to our Saviour. 
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It would it seems be blasphemy to deny 
him Divine honours ; for as St. John him- 
self writes, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing ;”* a passage, as applied 
to the Messiah, which with others even led 
Socinus himself to caution his followers 
against associating with those who were 
guilty of so great blasphemy, as to deny 
our Saviour's title to religious invocation, 
and worship: “ quitante blasphemie sus- 
pecti sunt,” * are his own expressions. 

The next place in which our Saviour is 
described as receiving worship is in the 
last chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
where his disciples are represented as be- 
ing witnesses of his ascension. Now the 
homage they paid to him upon this occasion 
must have been in consequence of these 


* Rey. v. 12. + De Inyocatione Christi, tom. i. 
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three circumstances at least: first, his resur- 
rection in fulfilment of the prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah ; secondly, his blessing 
them; and thirdly, his ascension into heaven: 


for these must have been the joint subjects 


of their thoughts at the moment, as will be 
plain to any who willonly read from. the 
forty-fifth verse to the end of the chapter. 
It would be difficult to prove that such ho- 
mage was not religious adoration, when 
they must have regarded all these several 
circumstances as direct confirmations of 
those high pretensions ‘which, upon a sup- 
position of their being false, had by their 
own rules been condemned as blasphemous. 
Surely the Evangelist being himselfa Jew, 
and knowing that our Lord had been ’con- 
demned for aspiring to an equality with 
God, would not have used a term which, to 
say the least of it, might be held to ex- 
press religious homage, under circum- 
stances so extraordinary as those ‘to°which 
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I have alluded, unless he knew his preten- 
sions to be confirmed, and religious ho- 
mage actually due to him; a term more 
constantly applied by the sacred writers 
(including the Greek translators of the Old 
Testament) to signify religious. than civil 
homage ; a term besides particularly used 
in’ some places of ‘Scripture to express 
that very homage and adoration which, we 
are ‘most. emphatically reminded by the 
circumstances of the several cases in which 
it so occurs, could not, with any sort of 
propriety or decency, be offered to any but 
Gop alone; which cases I need not par- 
ticularise, having noticed them before. I 
shall not dwell longer on this passage, be- 
cause’ Il am aware that the Unitarians 
havea suspicion about it, their great autho- 
rity, Griesbach, having set a mark against 
the very term rpocxuracavtes ; but it is the 
mark of lowest doubt, forsitan delenda, 
and it has the support of all the versions 
6 
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(one only excepted, Jerome and. Theophy- 
lact) : surely then the passage is not only 
itself sufficiently sublime, but the circum- 
stances of the case too stupendously. awful. 
to leave any doubt as to the purport of the 
term: ‘And he lifted up his hands and 
blessed them; and it came to pass while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them 
and carried up into heaven; and they 
worshipped him, and returned to eeseieues 
with great joy !” | 

The only thing that needs to be dudeds 
to give effect to the scene, is the encou- 
ragement which appears to have» been 
given by the attendant angels, who, so far 
from reproving their misapplied devotion — 
(if it were so), would seem by: the expres-, 
sions of St. Luke in the first chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, to have rather sought 
to strengthen their faith in his Divinity, and 
stimulate them to the performance of the 
very act of adoration in question: for by 
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comparing the two passages in the Gospel 
and the Acts, the homage would appear to | 
have been subsequent to the remark of the 
angels; at first the three disciples kept 
their eyes fixed on heaven, as though they 
expected the Lord Jesus to return again, 
or not knowing what to do; but when the 
angels had diverted their thoughts from 
the scenes present to times remote, then 
probably it was, that knowing him to be, 
without all further doubt, the true Mes- 
sias, they worshipped him and returned to 
Jerusalem. , 

I. now come to the very last place in 
which the term is applied to our Saviour 

in the writings of the Evangelists, the ninth 
_ chapter of St. John; it is the case of the 
man born blind, to whom our Saviour gave 
sight: it is a very particular case undoubt- 
edly, because it happened to undergo a 
strict scrutiny on the part of the Sanhedrim; 
and there is a sort of climax in the story, 
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which tends greatly to heighten the effect of 
the homage expressed by the term zpocxuvew. 
Our Saviour was moved to work the mira- 
cle by a captious sort of inquiry on the 
part of those around him, as to the occa- 
sion of such a calamity; for his disciples, 
it seems, had asked him, <‘ Who did sin, | 
this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ?”—-Jesus declined satisfying their 
doubts, but determined to work the mira- 
cle, and leave them to their own infer- 
ences; and he worked the miracle in a way 
that I shall mention hereafter. The poor 
blind man becoming an object of great 
attention, they were determined to ascer- 
tain whether there was any collusion in 
the case, and therefore they carried him 
before the Sanhedrim; and there he was 
first asked, who it was who had given him 
sight, and where he was? He said, I know 
not—all he knew in that stage of the bu- 
ainess was, that a man called Jesus had 
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made clay and anointed his eyes, and 
said, Go wash in the pool of Siloam: but it 
so happened that they discovered that this 
had been done on the Sabbath day; and 
therefore the scrupulous hypocritical Pha- 
risees were at no loss for an accusation: 
<'This man is not of God, because he 
keepeth not the Sabbath day ;” others said, 
however, and most reasonably, in reply to 
these objections, How can aman that is a 
sinner do such miracles? And no won- 
der that the very subject of the mira- 
cle should judge in the same manner ; for 
they asked him again, what he thought 
about him; he said, honestly and fairly, 
that he is a most illustrious prophet: 
and as to your disputes among your- 
selves, this we certainly know, that God 
heareth not sinners. Since the world be- 
gan, was it not heard that any man opened | 
the eyes of one that was born blind. If 
this man was not of God, he could do no- 
Q 2. 
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thing. Even this was saying enough to 
excite the envy and jealousy of the sus- 
picious Pharisees; and so we read that 
they “cast him out.” But Jesus soon 
knew what they had done, and therefore 
went to him himself, and at once asked 
him, as a Jew, “Dost thou believe on the 
Sonof Gop?” (This was something greater 
undoubtedly than a mere prophet.) He 
answered and said, as the Kvangelist ob- 
serves, ‘* Who ishe, Lord, that I might 
believe on him? And Jesus said unto him, 
Thou hast both seen him, and it is Hr that 
talketh with thee---and he said Lord, I de- 
lieve, and he worshipped him,”---7ooexuracey 
avtw.---Grotius himself, whom the Unita- 
rians would fain regard upon many occa- 
sions as a partizan, observes upon this, 
that it was a plain acknowledgment of the 
glory of the Messiah (far beyond that of 
a prophet), and therefore the highest ho- 
nours were due--~** suwmmus honos,’ for that 
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is his expression; and he observes that. the 
Syriac and Latin agree in considering it as 
a mark ‘ eximie venerationis ;"* and in- 
deed, that eminent Syriac scholar, Le Dieu, 
contends, that it was an*actual homage of 
adoration; and he describes the sort of ho- 
mage which would amount to this, com- 
paring it with the Hebrew forms ; intimat- 
ing besides that Mahomet, in his jealousy 
concerning the worship of Gop, and be- 
cause it had been previously used both for 
religious and civil purposes, prohibited the 
offerme of such homage to any being what- 
soever but Gop: which is the more remark- 
able because that learned orientalist Reland, 
in his account of the Mahometan forms of 
prayer, has described this homage, which 
consists, it seems, of bending the body, so 
as to touch the ground with the two feet, 
the two hands, the two knees, and the fore- 


_ * 6 Procidens adoravit eum.” VuLe. — 
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head ; this he calls their form of adoration, 
adding in anote, that it is what the Greeks 
would call NPOSKYNH®SI=. 

I have now considered every passage in 
the Evangelical writings in which worship 
is stated to have been paid to Christ. I 
have fully admitted that the word rpocxuvew 
ig an equivocal one, but to be interpreted 
and understood, as philologists’admit, ‘ vel 
pro reverentia religiosa vel pro eivili,” for 
religious or civil homage, according to the 
circumstances of the case; that is (to take 
again their own words), “‘ pro objecit et 
locorum ratione.” Grotius, on the equally 
equivocal Hebrew noun m8, does not 
scruple to say “‘ quoties ad Deum refertur, 
est ipse cultus Divinus.’—Trinitarians have 
been accused of great haste and prejudice, 
in drawing any arguments for the Divinity 
of Christ from ‘the ‘‘ worship” said to have 
been offered to Him, such passages cer- 
tainly implying no more than civil homage. 
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It is pretended, that at the time our trans- 
lation was made, ‘‘ such respect as is due 
to men was all that was meant by the word 
worship; and the passage from Chronicles 
already mentioned, in which the people are 
said to have “‘ worshipped the Lord and the 
king,” is adduced asa decisive proof of this. 
But m the 27th chap. of the 2d book of 
Kings, itis said, “« The Lord whobroughtyou 
out of the land of Egypt with great power, 
and a stetched-out arm, Him shall ye fear, 
and Him shall ye worship.” Can it be 
supposed that at the time our translation 
was made, the word worship implied no 
more than such respect as is due to men, 
when it is notoriously the word. principally 
used to express the highest homage due to 
God? The verb wgoexuvew. indeed is de- 
cidedly used by the LXX to express the 
profoundest act of religious adoration; as 
in the following well-known passage of the - 
95th Psalm: “* O come, let us worship and 
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bow down: let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker.” Of the three Hebrew terms here 
used to express the homage due to: the 
Deity, the one which the LX X render by the 
term zpccxvvew is allowedly the strongest. 
- In the compass of only five verses in the 

forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah it is used 
three times to set forth the folly and wick- 
edness of those who worshipped graven 
images. It is, in short, the word adopted 
in the second commandment, where the 
adoration of idols is so emphatically for- 
bidden. } | t. 

So far indeed from finding it to be true 
that our translators had no higher ideas of 
the term zeocxuvew in Greek, or of their own 
English word worship, than the respect due 
to men, out of one hundred and seven pas- 
sages in the Septuagint, where the term 
moooxuvew OCCUIS, rendered by our trans- 
lators “* worship,” I can venture to assure 
you that, with the exception of three pas- 
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sages only, both terms are constantly ap- 
plied to express religious worship and ado- 
ration, either having the Supreme Being 
for the object, or the false gods of Gentil- 
ism. The three passages to which I ex- 
cept being, besides certainly not decidedly 
against us, scarcely neutral, I think they 
might all be brought to bear on our side, 
if their evidence were at all material. I 
could quote also many passages from the 
Old Testament to prove, that our transla- 
tors seem expressly to have avoided render- 
ing mpocxuvew by the term “worship,” where | 
either men or angels were the objects. Nor 
is it out of the way to observe, that in the 
- Vulgate wpocxuvew is usually rendered by the | 
term adoro, invariably so indeed in all the 
passages on which I have dwelt in my 
several discourses. — 

But we are not only told that the word 
“‘ worship” in such passages means no more 
than civil homage, but that nothing occurs 
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m the writings of the first three Evangelists 
from whence any inference can be drawn 
of their belief of our Lord’s Divinity, or of 
any superiority of nature. It may be well 
to unravel this train of criticism also:— 
What the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, believed themselves concerning the 
nature of the blessed Jesus, is really no- 
thing to the purpose. ‘The Evangelical his- 
torians, generally speaking, confined them- 
selves to the bare relation of facts, and in 
so doing could go no further than the facts 
themselves admitted. © If, therefore, it 
was not the purpose of God to give a com- 
plete developement of Christian doctrine 
during the personal ministry of Christ, it 
is sufficiently obvious, from the very nature 
of the thing, that this complete develope- 
ment could not be contained either in one 
or in allof the Gospel histories, of which 
the sole design was to give an account of 
that ministry. During his ministry he had 
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expressly intimated, that there was some- 
thing in his nature inscrutable to all but the 
Father, as inscrutable as the nature of the 
Father himself; which latter was yet known 
to ham as Son; (see Matthew xi. 27, Luke 
x. 22 3) nay, as fully known as his own na- 
ture was known to the Father. [John x. 15.] 
That both were capable of being revealed | 
to a certain degree, .but only according to 
time and circumstances, which were neither 
of them favourable to a fudl discovery of 
the Divine nature while he sojourned on — 
earth. <‘« 1 am one,’ saith he, »“ that 
bear witness of myself, and the Father 
that sent me beareth witness of me. Then 
said they unto him, Where is thy Father? 
Jesus answered, Ye neither know me nor 
my Father: if ye had known me, ye should — 
have known my Father also.” [John viii. 
60/9) dh: elbcrnladst vies | siioaal 
» When he was just about to leave them, 
(even as it stands in the last, that is, St. 
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John’s Gospel), he is reported to have said 
to his disciples, «‘ I have yet many things 
to say to you, but you cannot bear them 
now; howbeit when he the Spirit of Truth 
is come, he will guide you inte all truth; 
he will teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you;” which we may con- 
clude to have happened before the penning 
of the Apostolical Epistles, in which the re- 
sults of this illumination are to be found in 
the full display of our Lord’s glory. By 
that time the several incidents of his mi- 
nistry had so been recalled to their recollec- 
tion, as to enable them to draw other in- 
ferences from them than had at first been 
drawn by his immediate attendants. | And 
this may be a reason why St. John, who 
wrote after the Apostolical Epistles were 
dispersed abroad, so confidently begins his 
Gospel with an account of the dive na- 
ture of our Lord. 
6 
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But a distinction is constantly made be- 
tween St. John’s Gospel and thethree others. 
The beginning of his Gospel appears cer- 
tainly to establish the full Divinity of our 
Lord ; and he wrote long after the others. 
Yes, say our opponents, after the rise of 
the gnostic heresies, which he set himself _ 
to oppose. But they constantly forget that 
there was nothing more necessary to be 
cleared up, if our Saviour were mere man, 
as they pretend, than the circumstances 
that led to his crucifixion. In writing after 
the other Evangelists, St. John must have 
known that Christ suffered, according to 

the charge of the Jews, for assuming to be 
~ one with God and equal to God. And 
yet St. John, of all the Evangelists, is he 
who has given such a description of his 
nature, as has persuaded a large majority of 
the Christian world to adopt the belief of 
his full Divinity. In the very first chapter 
of his Gospel, we find Christ so spoken of, 
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that it is, I think, impossible to say what 
else is to be believed of him, but that he 
possessed both a Divine and human nature. 
If in ver. 52 he is ¢ Yess ca Avbpwre, * the 
Son of man,” in verses 34 and 50 he is 
6 Two ca Gece, “ the Son of God.” If in 
verses 37, 38, 43, 44, and 46, &c. he is 
*¢ Jesus the son of Joseph of Nazareth, in 
verses 20 and 42 he is “ the Christ,” “the 
Messias ;” in verses 29 and 30, *‘ the Lamb 
of God ;” and in verse 50, “ the King’ of 
' [srael. If in verses 1 and 14 he ts 0 Acyo-, 
the “ Word;” that very word we are 
told, cap= evevero, was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us; and that by this was 
meant the very person of Jesus Christ, is 
plain from. comparing verses 14 and 17, 
where grace and truth are equally spoken 
of as proceeding, the former from the Word, 
the latter from Jesus Christ; if in ver. 30 
he is expressly called é avys, “the Man,” 
yet it is added, that he was before John 
J 
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the Baptist, which, as mere man, he cer- 
tainly was not. It is St. John who gives 
the fullest account of the offence taken by 
the Jews at our Lord’s pretensions, and of 
his own positive assertion, that he was “‘ one 
with the Father ;” which they construed in- 
to a plain demonstration, that bemg maz 
he made himself Gop. He must have been 
aware, from his knowledge. of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, that so far from any of these pre- 
judices being removed by our Lord him- 
self, before his departure from the world, 
it stood recorded that he had twice called 
God his Farner on the cross. [(Chap. Xxlil. 
34, 46.| And of this circumstance the 
Evangelist must have been a witness, for 
he stood close by the cross at the very 
time, as he tells us himself [xix. 26]. Nay, 
it is probable that he heard the remark of 
the centurion, already noticed, and which 
seems as clearly as possible to amount 
to an acknowledgment, that the circum- 
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stances accompanying the death of Jesus, 
the miracles wrought, and the solemn ad- 
dress made to the Father by our Lord at 
that awful moment, were sufficient, in the 
eyes of the Roman guard, to acquit him of 
the Jewish charge of blasphemy, inasmuch 
as he did truly then appear to be the proper 
Son of God, and so far innocent; which 
may serve to reconcile St. Luke with the 
two preceding Livangelists ; Sixatcg having 
evidently the sense of innocent in various 
passages of Scripture,* but particularly in 
that striking address of Pilate to his ac- 
cusers, who, having previously declared that 

he “ found no fault” in Jesus, left it to the 
Jews themselves to answer for the blood, 
ze dina rete, of that just or guiltless man. 
When the centurion, therefore, according” 


* See Parkhurst and Magee on the term dixasow, vol. i. 
p. 407, of the third edition of his celebrated Bork. s on 
Atonement. 
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to St. Luke xxii. 47, ** glorified God, say- 
ing,” Ortws o Avbaurrog am Dincticg MMs Truly 
this man was innocent ;* and not as it is. 
rendered in our common version, ‘* Cer- 
tainly this was a righteous man,” which is 
plainly not so exact a translation of the 
Greek as the foregoing; it is equivalent to 
the acknowledgment in Matthew and Mark, 
that he was the Son or Gop. All these 
facts must have been known to John; 
nor could they fail to strike him as im- 
mediately applicable to the prejudices of 
the Jews, expressed in their heavy charge 


of blasphemy, a charge only to be refuted 


* In Matthew xxvii. 4, “I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed innocent blood,” au. abwov, some copies 
actually read, oni. Sinatov.—Consult Grotius and Beza on 
Matt. xxvil.—In the fourth Number of the Christian 
Remembrancer, April, 1819, there is an interesting criti- 
cism on the passages referred. to, from the Bibliotheca 
Literaria, by Wasse. What is stated above seems to me 
to be nearer the truth. 

R 
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and removed, by the clearest proofs. that 
our Lord actually was Yrs €e2, THE Son 
or) Gon; for though indeed. the. articles 
do not occurin the passages recording the 
Centurions remark, and which maybe 
accounted for, by his bemg a Pagan (see 
Groiius), yet they are to be found in the 
Jews’ own charge and enquiry, ) Matt. 
xxvi. 63, Mark xiv. G1,°to which our’Sa- 
viour, in both places; is held to have an- 
siwered aflirmatively! 

Were not such prejudices and imputa- 
tions then of more importance to the credit 
of the Founder of Christianity, if Christ 
were notin truth what these prejudices im- 
plied, than all the Gnostic absurdities? And 
vet how does this very Evangelist speak of 
Christ towards the conclusion of his his- 
tory? After relating the striking facts of 
St. Thomas’s assent to the truth of the re- 
surrection, and his memorable address. to 
our Saviour, *“‘ My Lord, and my God,” 
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he'sums up the whole with the following 
remark : ‘‘And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of. his disciples, 
which are not written in this book ; but 
these are written, that ye may believe, that 
Jesus is the Christ; the Son or Gop, 
* Filium illum Dei,’ as Beza renders it, 
‘and that believing ye might have life 
through ‘his name,” «Ch. xx: 30,03T. 
—But as to the Gnostic heresies them- 
selves, they constantly seem to me to 
conduct us to the same _ conclusion. 
Divided and subdivided ‘as those were 
who have been called Gnostics, yet 
they have been commonly accounted to 
have all sprung from Szmon Magus, of 
whom I shall have more to say as we pro- 
ceed’; at present let us but suppose, that 
the holy Evangelist St. John, who wrote 
after both the Divinity and humanity of 
Jesus had been called in question, were 
R 2 
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adduced as evidence concerning our Lord's 
person. Let us suppose him to be asked, 
by the Docete for instance, whether our 
Saviour were Man, he would certainly 
say Yes,—he was ‘“2n the world,’ and 
“dwelt among us;” he was the very Man 
whom. John. the Baptist. declared was 
‘* preferred before him ;” he was ‘* Jesus of 
Nazareth the Son of Joseph” —he was wn- 
doubtedly the ‘Sen of Man.” . But let 
us also suppose him on the other hand to 
be interrogated by certain of the Cerinthi- 
ans or Ebionites, and desired to say, 
whether he were a mere man? his answer 
would be, that he certainly was the Christ, 
the Son and Lamb of God, the King of 
Israel, the Messias, the Word incarnate, 
which was with God in the beginning, 
and was Gop, and by whom all things 
were made; that though a Man, as the 
Baptist called him, and born atter him, 
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yet he was really in existence “‘ before ham,” 
and though visibly dwelling in the world, 
yet the maker of it! [ Ver. 10.]* 

St. John besides must have known, (if 
Ireneus and Theodoret are at all correct) 
that Simon Magus (the father of the Gnos- 
ties) had given out that he was Gop Su- 
preme! the Father among the Samari- 
tans, the Son amongst the Jews, and the 
Holy Spirit with regard to the heathens.. 
Had there been, in St. John’s opinion, xo 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is it proba- 
ble that he would have: expressly men- 
tioned such as real existences, which he 
certainly does in the very same chapter, 
speaking of the Father at verse 18, of the 
Son verse 18, 34, and 50, and of the Holy 


* Compare the beginning of his first Epistle, and see 
the remarks on it in Bishop Bull’s Judicium Ecclesice 
Catholice, ch. ii. sect. 5. Waterland on the Trinity, 
and Parsons’s Edit. of Simpson’s Plea for the nat of 
Jesus, part iii. sect. 2. 
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Ghost, verse 33? St. John, you will recol- 
lect, was one of the very Apostles that went 
down into Samaria and reproved Simon ; 
and: though it is not probable. that the 
sorcerer at that time advanced the extraya- 
eant pretensions to which Ihave alluded, 
as recorded by Jrencus and others, yet I 
see no reason why he may not afterwards 
have done so; and if this were so, it must 
have happened before St. John wrote his 
Gospel, nor could he well be ignorant of it. 
Such presumptuous attempts having been 
made, was it probable that John would 
have so spoken of our Lord as to make 
him appear to be the very character’ as- 
sumed. by Simon, had there been no foun- 
dation whatsoever for believing’ that there 
was sucha ‘Trinity in the Godhead as that 
into which we: are baptized? Simon un- 
doubtedly communicated both with Peter 
and, John, and he seems plainly to have 
understood them to have. taught that God 
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had appeared “ quasi filius inter Judeos.” 
In his attempts to personate the Messiah 
he was not single: Dositheus did: the same 
in the very same country, and they had 
both been disciples of John the Baptist ;* 
in fact, it was the artifice of Simon, accord- 
ig to Tertullian, to pretend to be the 
Deity of every separate people: under 
whatever title he might be acknowledged : 
ut apud Samaritanos (are his. expressions) 
mim, apud Grecos 2:2, apud Latinos Jovem: 
And therefore it would seem by a, fair 
consequence, apud Christianos, Patrem, F- 
lium, et Spirttum Sanctum; that is, he knew 
that such were the titles and characters of 
the Deity among Christians, such the doc- 
trine of the Apostles. It will be well known 
to many whom I am addressing, that for 
much that I have advanced on this head, 
I have the express’ authority of the very 


* Jones on the Gospels} 429. 99 
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learned Bishop Bull. The Abbé Houtteville, 
a celebrated and able writer upon the sub- 
ject, does not hesitate, in speaking of S2- 
mon Magus, to say, that taking advantage 
of the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, he 
taught that he himself was the Father 
among the Samaritans. It was the charac- 
ter indeed of the Gnostics to be mere bor- 
rowers or plagiaries. - Ireneus calls them 
‘‘ malos fures, plunderers of other peo- 
ple’s tenets and doctrines, of which he gives 
many instances. ‘Tertullian does the same 
in several parts of bis works ; nay, it is 
probable, that though they followed Simon 
Magus in the first ages of the Church, their 
/Bons, &c. were of an older date, bor- 
rowed or stolen, as Irenzeus thinks, from 
the Greeks, or, as Bishop Stillingfleet is 
inclined to suppose, from Sanchoniathon. 
And now let us but consider how easy it 
would have been for the Evangelist to have 
declared that our Saviour was mere man ; 
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a prophet indeed, but nothing more ; how 
easy to have cleared him of all preten- 
sions to Divinity, by a mere assertion of 
his proper humanity ; but it was a matter 
of great delicacy to set forth his Divine 
nature, in the face of such charges, cor- 
ruptions, and prejudices, as were known to 
prevail. It was easy to say there was xo 
distinct Worp of God ; no distinct LIGHT 
and tire of the world; no distinct Son 
or Serriv or Demiurcos; but it was 
a strange way of making this appear 
either against the Gnostics, Jews, or Si- 
moneans, to adopt such terms as St. 
John uses, when he says, ‘The Worp was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory, as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth ;” that 
“< he was in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him not;” 
that the Word was in the beginning with 
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God, and was God; God in the highest. 
sense, for so it must be taken, says Micha- 
elis, if directed against the Gnostics, (which 
is what the Unitarians always insist upon) 
since they admitted that the Worn (Acyo-) 
was an /Mon, and therefore a God in the 
lower sense of the term; and he refers us to 
ch. v. 10, 30. ch. xiv. 7, 11, in proof of 
this assertion. But let us only suppose 
the doctrine of the Trinity to be ¢rue, 
and how admirably and grandly does St. 
John aroue against all: against the Jews, 
that Hn whom they ignorantly accused of 
blasphemy, and persecuted to death, be- 
cause he said he was the Son of God, was, 
nevertheless, truly the Son of God, the 
only begotten of the Father, the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the 
world; who in the. beginning was with 
God ‘and was God, by whom all things 
were made, and without whom was not any 
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thing made that: was made; who being 
made fresh, dwelt: among us as Jesus of 
Nazareth, though in reality no less than 
the proper Son of God, King of Israel,. 
the Curist and the Mrssian :—against 
Simon, and other such impostors, that Jesus 
Christ alone was: the real. Son of God, 
the real Messiah, the only begotten of the 
Father, full of erace and. truth against 
the Gneostics, lastly, by showing that though 
they had some knowledge of the truth, 
inasmuch as they had notions of a distinct 
Logos, Son, Christ. Holy. Ghost, and De- 
miurgos, Laght and Life, Grace and Truth, 
(for all these were /Kons,) yet that in fact 
most of these were concéntrated in Jesus; 
he was the Nosogs Dwr, PAO MOvoyerncy Kai ggg 
and so on; and.this being so, St. Johm 
might well send his Gospel mto the world, 

in ‘confirmation of those that preceded it, 

assured that by the resurrection of J esus, 
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his triumph was complete against the Jews, 
and all his claims established :* that he 
was now proved indeed to be, not a 
blasphemer, but the true Son of God, with 
God from all eternity, God of God, and 
Light of Light; all false Christs and false 
Messiahs, AZons, and pretended Sons of 
God, being silenced and done with .for 
ever and ever; since these high titles 
were all proved to belong indisputably and 
exclusively only to Jesus of Nazareth, the 
reputed Son of Joseph and Mary, but 
in truth, the everlasting Son of the Father, 
‘‘the Great God and our Saviour,” as St. 
Paul (I shali ever maintain) calls him, in his 
Epistle to Titus, “The true God and Eter- 
nal Life,” ‘‘ He who is, who was, and who_ 


is to come.” 
‘ | Ks | me 
* That this was the view taken by the Evangelist him-. 
self, of the effect of the resurrection, is plain, from the 


passages already referred to, ch. xx. 26, 31. 
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"THERE is an inconsistency in supposing the 
Athanasian Creed to be evplanatory of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, of which the adversaries of 
that doctrine have been always ready to take ad- 
vantage. This objection is noticed and exceed- 
ingly well answered, in Dr. Randolph’s Vin-_ 
dication of the Trinity, part’ iii, 123. “ After 
all,” says he (in reply to the author of. the 
pamphlet entitled da Lssay on Spirit, &c.) “We 
veadily acknowledge with our author, that these 
things are beyond the abilities of the most subtle 
philosopher to explain.”. “ But he is pleased to 
turn this argument upon us.” Let us suppose, 
says he, for the, present, that these things were 
above owe comprehension; and then I should be 
glad to be informed of the reasons why those very 
persons, who roar so loud against the vain attempts 
of men in scrutinizing the things which belong 
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unto Heaven, should take upon them to explain 
those doctrines, which they themselves declare to 
be above the reach» of» human ; understandings.” 
But who are these roarers ? I suppose the gover- 
nors of our church, the compilers of our creeds 
and articles. | This author is peculiarly happy in 
his expressions. i shall calmly answer him, that 
our Creeds, which seem to give him so much of- 
fence, were not, as I apprehend, designed to er- 
plain these doctrines, but to guard against the 
practices of those who would explain them away. 
The Divinity of our Lord, and the doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity, were (as we can make appear, 
and has appeared in some measure from these pa- 
pers) always esteemed fundamental articles of 
Christianity : and had men been content to acqui- 
esce in the truth of these doctrines, as delivered 
in Scripture, the church would have had less occa- 
sion to enlarge her creeds. But when men found 
subtle evasions to explain away these doctrines, 
and invented nice distinctions to elude the force of 
those Scriptures which taught them, what was to 
be done then ?—were not the same cautions to be 
used in this, as men have always had resort to in 
other cases: ask any lawyer what method is to be 
‘taken, when men find evasions to elude any secu- 
-rities given; I suppose he will tell you that other 
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articles must be added which he cannot .so_ easily 
evade. Ask the Legislature why it was thought 
necessary to add other oaths to that of allegiance : 
I suppose the reason may be, that man had found 
means of explaining this away. The very same 
reasons are to be given for the additional articles 
in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. | They are 
properly negative articles, not designed to impose 
any new matter of faith, or to explain what. is 
above our comprehension, but only to. secure the 
old faith against the evasions of subtle men, who 
would explain away the mysteries of Christianity, 
and adapt them to their own notions and fancies.” 
‘Ruffinus expresses himself nearly to the same effect, 
Expos. in Symb. Apost. p. 3. 

_ That’ the Athanasian Creed was not intended 
to be taken as strictly explanatory, is evident from 
those clauses init, which assert the unity of person 
in Jesus Christ, and which terminate not in an 
explanation, but an illustration or similitude 
only, which refer us in short from one mystery to 
another—* as the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and man is one Christ.” Who is ex- 
pected to understand the union of the reasonable 
soul and flesh in man?» and yet the illustration is 
well chosen on many accounts. J/aterialists (1 
might say Unitarian Materialists) are the only 
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persons who have presumed to explain the mys- 
terious union of the soul and body in man. How 
far they have succeeded may be left to the deter- 
mination of the world at large. The majority 
against them is too notorious to be insisted upon 
at present ; but it affords a strong instance of their 
attempts to explain mysteries. Even the two 

terms substance and person, upon which such fierce 
disputes have been raised, and so much has been 
written, cannot be strictly said to be used either in 
the Nicene or Athanasian Creeds, as more than 
illustrations. “ Because we find the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,” says Archbishop ‘Tillotson, 
“ spoken of in Scripture as we should speak of 
three persons ; therefore we call them persons °— 
and again, “since the Holy Spirit of God in Scrip- 
ture hath thought fit, in speaking of these three, to 
distinguish them jrom one another, as we use in 
common speech to distinguish three several per- 
sons, | cannot see any reason why, in the explica- 
tion of this mystery, which purely depends upon 
Divine Revelation, we should not speak of it in 
the same manner as the Scripture doth. And 
though the word person is now become a term of 
art, I see no cause why we should decline it, so 
long as we mean by it neither more nor less than 
what the Scripture says in other words.—See also 
St. Austin de Trin. |. v. ch. ix. 
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The compilers of our Creeds never went out of 
their way to invent terms, where the Scriptures 
afforded any that were entirely adequate to the 
purpose. In regard to the third person, an expres- 
sion is adepted in the second Creed, which our 


Saviour himself applied to the Holy Spirit, and 


nothing further is said, nor any explanation at- 
tempted of that very term; “ I believe in the 
Holy Ghost—who proccedeth from the Father”’— 
cumropeveras 18 the Greek term, John xv., 26; but 
as our Lord in the very same place says, “ J will 
send unto you the Comforter from the Father, 


even the Spirit of truth;” it is aflirmed in the 


Nicene Creed that he “ proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son,” which is.a mere simple assertion, 
warranted by the text above, as well as by other 
passages, (see Pearson, Art. viii.) which need not 
now be cited; but which induced the Roman Church 
to adopt it, though it led to a division, from what 
has since been called the Grecian Church—un- 
necessarily as it would seem, if the two’ churches 
could but have understood each ether.) In ‘the 
Creed ascribed to St. Athanasius, the term: “ pro- 
ceeding,” as a Scripture term, is'so emphatically 
appropriated to the third person, that \it is ‘ob- 
served negatively, at the.same time, that he ap- 
pears to have been “ neither inmade nor’ created,” 
S 


} 
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nor yet “ begotten,” (as is affirmed of the Son, in the 
preceding clause, and whom St. John so often 
calls the “ only begotten of the Father ;” 1. 14, 
18; iii. 16, 18) but, “ proceeding ;” . the dis- 
junctive copulative in this, as in the foregoimg 
clause, very particularly marking the care takea to 
abide by Scripture, and to adopt Scripture terms 
wherever the Scripture had plainly spoken. 

And such must have appeared to have been ithe 
case, to the compilers of the Creed, in this instance, 
with regard to the distinct personality of the Hely 
(Shost; for since, as the learned Pearson long 
ago argued, “ he which proceedeth from the Va- 
ther is not the Father, because it 1s impossible 
any person should proceed from himself ; but the 
Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father, therefore 
>be is not the Father’—and in lke manner, he 
‘whose coming depended upon the Son’s depart- 
‘ing and his sending after his departure, cannot be 
the Son, who therefore departed that he might 
send him: but the coming of the Holy Ghost de- 
pended upon the Son’s departing, and his sending 
after his departure, as he told the apestles before 
he departed, J tell you the truth, it is expedient 
for you that I goaway, for if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come unto you, but if T de- 
‘part 1 will send kim unto you; therefore the 
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Holy Ghost is not the Son.”—So much is clearly 
to be gathered from the term *‘proceeding.” which, 

heing a truly Scriptural term, must be unexcep- 
tionable, though it is still not used in the way of 
explanation, or with any view of actually describ- 
ing the ineffable nature of the Holy Soirit, or the 
precise mode of his subsistence. The Dreimity of 
the Holy Ghost could be no subject of doubt or 
disputation, if regarded only as a quality, energy, 
oroperation,ineither of which senses it must be held 
to be as God himself. His distinct personality may 
be justly regarded as the only questionable point.* 
The term “ proceeding” applies to this; and was 
therefore most judiciously introduced mto the twe 
Creeds, as the distinguishing property of the third 
person according to Scripture, as well as to the 
ancient Greek fathers, who attributed these three 
properties to the three persons, wytwirw to the 
Father, yzvvne:s to the Son, and camopevors to the 
- Holy Ghost—though in regard to the latter, the 
Greeks, as has been observed before, confined it to 
his procession fromthe Father only. 

 * In regard to the distinct’ personality of the Toty Ghost, 
as taught by our Saviour and his Apostles, it never seems to 
be sufficiently remembered, that many of the earliest heretics 
pretended to pe the promised Paraclet—such heretics must 


therefore have concluded, that the Holy Ghost, or Paraclet, 
was a distinct person from the Father and the Son. | 
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»' Inregard to the use of the term substance in the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, it is equally ap- 
parent, as in the case of the term person, that it 
was adopted more in the way of illustration than - 
explanation: in truth, in the former of the two 
Creeds, the expression itself would seem to be 
illustrated by a similitude drawn from the pro- 
perties of light; it was chosen as the best term 
that offered, to express that perfect identity of 
Nature or Essence, that the Nicene Fathers, and 
Athanasius, supposed to subsist between the Father 
and Son; that it was as perfect, in short, as that 
of the sun and its ray; that as the one was “ light 
generated of light,” so was the blessed Jesus, God 
generated of God, or as the Creed expresses it, 
“ God of Ged, very God of very Ged.” “I do not 
mean to say that this is the only sense of ¢ws ex 
gwro¢ in the Creed: our Lord was eminently and 
spiritually the light of the world; but the simili- 
tude or comparison was common amongst the fa- 
thers, and appears in many ancient formularies, or 
confessions of faith. The Arians drove the com- 
pilers of the Creeds to profess that they held the 
Father and Son to be consubstantial; they would 
have subscribed every article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
even of the Nicene Creed, but such as declared 
the Godhead of the Son to be the very same as 
that of the Father. ‘They would freely have ad- 
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mitted that Christ was God and Lord; the Son of 
God, begotten before. all ages, the only. begotten 
of the Father; but still a secondary and inferior 
God ; a created God! in short, of a, diferent sub- 
stance, srspoucios, wAAorpizcios, for. these were the 
terms used. It was necessary, to ,bring, them. 
nearer to the point, that the ancient public formu- 
laries should not be perverted, It was necessary, 
to try them, by the positive declaration, that the 
Son. was of the very “ substance of the Father, he- 
gotten, not made, being of one substance with 
the I'ather :°—-“ Here,” says Dr. Vincent, “ they. 
dissented from the church immediately, and no, re- 
conciliation ever has or can take place between us 
and them.”——(Serm. iii.) The Arians first began the 
dispute about the term substance, (a term long in 
use, as We may learn from Tertullian, who applies 
it to the very nature of God; “ Deus substantiz : 
ipsius nomen, id est, Divinitatis.” Justin Martyr 
says as much (Oueses ro @zog dndawrixov).. The Ni- 
cene fathers were therefore obliged to declare 
their sentiments upon the points fully and com- 
pletely ; and this declaration is in itself extremely 
simple, though, if we were to read all the books 
that have been written upon the subject, it might 
indeed appear to be far otherwise. 

But let us consider what the question to be de- 
cided. actually was.—Our Saviour had declared 
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that he and his Father were one; that ail things 
that the father had were /iis ; that whatsoever the 
Father did he did: that he was the Son of God, 
and that all Christians were to be baptized into his 
name, as well as into the name of the /ather 
and the Holy Ghost. Ali these things our Sa- 
viour had said, but not explained: he had leit the 
interpretation of such high matters in a great de- 
gree to the inferences and conclusions of men, on 
a view of his character and conduct: the Nicene 
fathers, and Athanasius himself, had a knowledge 
of certain differences of cpinion on these points. 
if we may trust the modern Unitarians and Soci- 
nians, they had had experience of al/ the several 
opinions prevalent among us at this day. They 
knew that some had supposed Christ to be mere 
man; others, a Ged after his resurrection, and 
thenceforth an object of worship; others a real and 
true God, Deus cerus ; yet made ; made before 
‘ all other creatures, but at all times, and in all re- 
spects, an object of worship and adoration; not one 
with the Father, but a secondary, inferior, or 
adopted God. In opposition to all these, the true 
Trinitarians maintained, that he was an object of 
worship undoubtedly, and a true God, and fhere- 
jore not an inferior and secondary God, which 
would have savoured of polytheism, and must have 
ended in idolatry, but a participator of the God- 
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head, of one substance; meaning thereby, no 
more, nor less, than that as the son of mai 
must be man, the Sen of God must be God; * but. 
still. without. separation or division, as the ray 
of the sun is “ light of light.”"—-Athanas. cont. 
Arium, Orat. 4. 

At the end, of the Wicene Creed, in the. ori-— 
ginal, we have a precise statement of the errone-_ 
ous Opinions, against which its chier articles were 
directed, and they areas follow. To say that 
“there wasia time when the Son was not, that 
he had no existence before he was generated or 
begotten, that he was made out of nothing, or of 
a different hypostasis or substance; that he was 
created, or liabie to change.” On these several 
opinions, according to the manner of the times, 
the church pronounced an anathema; but these 
opinions being denounced and rejected, as involv- 
ing what were judged to be very serious errors, 
contrary to Scripture, tradition, and church 
authority, the Creed was so modified, as to iden- 


* Tos es yewibev Osos exci, Treneus. To yeysvupsvey en T8 Od 
O405 wri, Husedius., Quodde Deo profectum est Deus est, 
Zertulian. And many others might be cited, but none more 
directly to the point than Novatian: “ Ut enim prescripsit 
ipsa natura hominem credendum esse qui ex homine sit; ita 
eadem natura prescripsit, et Deum credendunr esse qui ex 
Deo sit.” | 
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tify in all respects the Divinity of the Son with 
that of the Father—the attributes being common; 
as omnipotence, eternity, immutability, &e. 

As we do not. know the nature of the Lather 
to perfection, we cannot have any better know- 
ledge of the Divine nature of the Son; they are, 
in the present state of our faculties, equally mys- 
terious ; but to pronounce them to be identical, is 
a very simple proposition, and this is all that the 
Church intends by those articles and clauses which 
declare the Son to be of one substance with the 
Father. This is her notion and conception of the 
unity of the I’ather and the Son; and being so, it 
is entirely absurd to suppose her worship of the 
Saviour to be zdolatry, because the homage she 
pays is solely and entirely paid to the Deity, not 
mediately, but immediately: she has no other — 
intention, she has no other feeling; though 
“aT oKovousey, according to the wconomy of re- 
demption, spoken .of in the Sermons, the Son 
is Mediator with the Father on behalf of man- 
kind. Neither can the Church be accused of any 
greater contradiction in the notions she entertains 
of this unity, than is the case with all other inter- 
preters of our Lord’s declaration, “ J and my Father 
are une.” This must mean, at all events, that 
though ¢wo in one respect, they are one in an- 
other. The Church says two in person, and one in 
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substance; and more than this, she still asserts 
that such was the primitive faith, proved to be so, 
to her satisfaction, by all that has been written on 
the Arian controversy, which, of course, led to 
such an examination of the subject. as has been 
sufficient to convince her, that the strength of the 
argument, as.a matter of history, lies with those 
who contend that the Nicene faith was the primi- 
tive faith. And the result of the whole is this ; 
that she finds the doctrine in the Sacred Writings, 
as far as she is able to interpret what is plainly 
not so fully revealed as to obviate all difficulties, 
but. which she thinks in the way of inference, 
from our Lord’s own expressions, character, and 
conduct; from the high attributes and titles as- 
signed to him by the sacred writers, and the. 
matchless power he displayed, is a conclusion abso- 
lutely unavoidable; and she is satisfied besides, 
notwithstanding all that has been thought, said, 
or written to the contrary, that this interpretation. 
of matters has the countenance and support oc 
the early, or Ante-Nicene, fathers of the Church, 
of the ablest commentators, and of so large a 
majority of Christian believers of all ages as to be 
justly esteemed the true Catholic Faith. 

Such are the circumstances, such the history, 
that may be said to have fixed and established the 
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faith, taught and inculcated in our three Creeds; 
the Divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost, 
and the Incarnation of the Son, resting on exactly 
the same foundations—the fair interpretation of 
Scripture, the testimony of the early fathers, the 
consent of mest pious, learned, and able com- 
mentators, and the agreement of a. large body of 
Christians. 

To these supports and authorities she would 
constantly be held. still to appeai with confidence, 
but particularly to the Scriptures; without which, 
upon such high points of doctrine, to er, all 
other authorities would be vain. But it is impos- 
sible, for the determination of controverted points, 
to lay the Scriptures open to aid persons; having 
been originally written in foreign languages, it 
would be the height of absurdity not to examine 
the originals, to decide between different transla- 
tions arid different interpretations ; and how can 
this knowledge and ability be expected to be ge- 
neral? Some things must be taken upon: trust. 
Anti-trinitarians know this as weil as ‘Trinitarlans. 
Mr. Lindsay in his Apology, 1 well. remember, 
introduces his own comments on Scripture and 
Church history, with a remark, that itis “ /¢ the 
less learned should be toid,’—what?, in’ Mr. 
Lindsay’s case, undoubtedly, how he and his party 
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read the Bibie, interpret, and understand it, and 
what support they derive from history: and is it 
not fit in common justice and common charity, 
that the unlearned should also be told, that a very 
large majority ot Christians do now, and ever 
have read the Bible, interpreted and understood 
it, very differently? \s it not fit they should be 
told how ancient and venerabie those Creeds are; 
how carefully they were compiled; how cau- 
tiously they have been adopted; which contain the 
summary of a contrary faith and belief, involving 
points of the most vital importance and deepest 
interest? It isin this light the Creeds ought to be 
viewed. They are admirable helps to the un- 
learned still, if the unlearned would but trust 
to them; and where differences exist they must 
trust to some human iterpretations: they are ad- 
mirable helps to the unlearned, because they not 
only supply their want of knowledge of the learned 
languages; but by the very circumstances of their 
compilation, convey to them in a short compass, 
the result of many perplexing controversies, and 
most laborious researches, backed by an authority, 
which, while it pretends not to be infallible, and, 
therefore, demands no implicit, but only a reason- 
able faith, has never been without such sanctions 
and such supports, both civil and ecclesiastical, fo- 
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reign and domestic, as may justly render it venera- 
ble in the eyes of every serious and candid person. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that the world 
is really now become far too enlightened to 
admit of any mysteries in theology; that it is 
too far advanced in liberal knowledge, pure and 
unsophisticated science, to pay any further atten- 
tion to the metaphysics of the ancient fathers and 
schoolmen, by which they thought to zllustrate, 
or rather explain, the doctrine of a Trinity m 
Unity. This may be so, and yet the mystery con- 
tinue as much a mystery as ever; as true as ever ; 
but yet as inexplicable. Do we not find this to 
be the case in the natural world? and is it not 
reasonable always to look for an analogy in the 
two systems of nature and revelation? Whata 
waste of words has there not been committed; . 
what a parade of false philosophy made, in en- 
deavouring to erpluin the nature of the sun, toge- 
ther with the propagation and properties of light 
and heat 2? How much are we now disposed, in con- 
sequence of the actual progress of science, and a 
more sure philosophy, to discard all the wild 
guesses and conjectures, and even reasonings of 
former ages: and after every fair and safe ap- 
proach that can be made to the discovery of the 
actual truth of .matters, how much more than 
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ever before are we prepared to acknowledge, that 
though what we do know of the sun, we know 
much more surely and perfectly, than was the 
case with our forefathers, yet that we do not, can 
not, know al/.. The sun in the natural world, 
with its constant inexhaustible display, production, 
and propagation of light and heat, is even in these 
enlightened times quite as much a mystery as 
ever. Dr. Carpenter, in his Letters to Mr. Veysie, 
‘seems to think the sun no longer a mystery, since 
we now know that it is the centre of the solar 
system; and he fancies that by degrees, the mys- 
tery of the Trinity will merge in the general ac- 
knowledgment of the simple humanity of Jesus 
upon similar principles. Is it possible that he should 
mean, that because we know that the sun jis the 
centre of the solar system, we know all that can be 
known about it? We can now indeed talk much 
more simply, rationally, and intelligibly about the 
sun; much more like true and sober-minded philo- 
sophers, because we know exactly how far we can 
go, and how many wild conjectures are reasonably 
to be abandoned and forgotten : and it is, as nearly 
as can be, exactly the same with the mystery of 
the Trinity. We may now very reasonably turn 
our backs on the metaphysical subtleties and per- 
plexities of the ancient sectarists; we ‘know that 
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they have all failed to explain what is really as in- 
explicable as ever; but we can be at no loss to 
understand, that by the terms substance and per- 
son, as applied to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, we mean to express a common nature and 
Divinity, with personal distinctions; and _ this, 
perhaps, is as far as we can safely go in our inter- 
pretation of Scripture. and of our Saviour’s own 
words and declarations: nor could’ these things 
be more concisely, or more fully stated, than in the 
several articles and clauses,. positive and negative, 
of the three Creeds, Apostolic, Nicene, and Atha- 
‘nasian. Not but that extreme care was necessary 
in forming the two last, so as to express neither 
more nor less than was consistent with the true 
Catholic faith, as it stood in those days, and is 
received by us at present; a circumstance admi- 
rably shown by St. Chrysostem in his book on the 
Priesthood, in a passage too applicable to be 
omitted. 

After observing that both the Schaltalel and 
Arians had fallen into error, for want of observing 
a due mean, he goes on to say, “ Great danger 
is there indeed of deviation. ‘The truth lies in a 
strict and narrow way, between two steep preci- 
pices; and there is reason to fear, lest while we 
contend successfully against the one sort of here- 
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tics, we ourselves be wounded by the other. For 
if we assert the unity of the Godhead, immedi- 
ately Sabellius draws that expression to his own 
impious sense. On the other hand, if we make a 
distinction, and say that the Father is one, the 
Son another, and the Holy Ghost another; Arius 
is ready to wrest that distinction of persons into 
a difference of substance. And it equally con- 
cerns us to avoid the impious confusion of the one, 
and the mad diversity of the other, by confessing 
the Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
to be all one, and by adding thereunto a Trinity 
of persons; for thus shall we fortify ourselves 
against the assaults of both.” The Greek is as 
follows :—- 

~ TloAus xv not oulc 6 KIYOUVOS, HAb CEVA KOS reGAsumeve 
4 doe, Avro HOYMIOY apa socbey KEAN WEVA” “OE 20g 
Bo PINOY, PA TOY ETECOY TIS Cerwy Barz, Ure Darege 
wrnyn. Av re yao prov v1¢ stmy Osornta, woos THY eKuTE 
TOOOLYS AY evbewe SsAnurE THY Pwvny 6 LVabearsoc’ ay TE 
Dern maiden, erepov jucy tov Ilarcou, erspov de rov Troy, 
nas ro Viveuxan de ro Aytov erepov sivas Asywy eGernnen- 
Agetos, EbS Tua AAMYHY BOWLS EAKY. THY EY TOL mpoowmors 
Svecpopav. Ass de nos roy ooe€y cupyyow sxewey nor ony 
moviwdy THTH Drapect AMOsosPET Tos Kas Mevyerv, THY prev 


Orcoryura WOT OOS KO Tsou nas Ayts TIveujaros paroey ofeo= 
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AoysvTas® mposWevtas df THE T EELS UMOSATELS® OUT vy xe 
KTOT ELV 6T Ob duunoopsbas THES KUDPOTECWY £D0086. ‘ai 
sie — Libiv..§ 4 
If any persons will still insist upon rambling 
back to those times of confusion and disputation 
alluded to, in order to know exactly all that has 
ever been metaphysically predicated of substance 
and person, before they will believe what is said 
of them in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 1 
will venture to say, that they will not only spend 
their time very fruitlessly, but that they will be 
as far from arriving, by such researches, at any 
precise and adequate knowledge of the One Jeho- 
vah, as of the "Trinity in Unity., Even Dr. 
Priestley has acknowledged the former te be as. 
much beyond the comprehension of man, in his 
present state, as the latter -— Of the substance 
of the Deity,” saith he, “ we have no idea at all; 
but we have manifold reason to conclude, that the 
Divine nature and essence, besides being simply 
unknown tous, has properties most essentially dif- 
ferent from every thing else. God is, and ever 
must remain incomprehensible.’—Tracts, p. 106, 
&c. Mr, Fletcher, in his Vindication of the Ca- 
tholic Faith, has ably pointed out the great zzcon- 
sistency of such acknowledgments, with Dr. P.’s 
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objections to the dectrine! of the Trinity. See 
also Simpson's Plea for the Deity of Christ, Part 1, 
Sections 2 and 3... As matters of ecclesiastical | 
history, such researches may still deserve the 
attention of those who are expected not only to 
know what the true Catholic faith is, but how it 
has been transmitted to us, and how preserved, - 
amidst the distractions and controversies of many 
disputatious: ages ; but even to such, they can but 
furnish a succession of proofs, that man has never 
yet been able to evpiain the exact nature of 
the Deity.. The reply of Simonides to Hiero is 
as reasonable and just as it ever was: “ The 
longer I think on the nature of God, the more 
obscure it appears.” 

And yet, we know him sufficiently by his at- 
tributes of omnpresence, infinite wisdom, holiness, 
goodness, mercy, and truth ; and all these attri- 
butes shone forth, and were displayed in the con- 
duct and character of ONE, who claimed (in the 
opinion, not merely of the readers of the Bible, 
but of those who saw him, heard him, and even | 
questioned his pretensions) to be One with Gop; 
equal with God; in Glory with him before the 
world was; his Son; his only begotten and dearly 
beloved Son, &c. &c. One, who performed mi- 
racles, and prophesied, and his prophecies came 
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to pass. Is it any rash or unfounded conclusion to 
deduce from these premises, that in truth he was 
One with God, in regard to all such attributes. 
Other attributes it is true may be assigned to the 
Deity by metaphysical disputants, apparently im- 
consistent with such pretensions. As te be unbe- 
gotten, which, therefore, excludes all son-ship; 
ubiquity, which excludes all locomotion, and con- 
sequently all sending and being sent ; and others 
which might be mentioned—but in regard to such 
matters, if the former, and most indisputable at- 
tributes of Deity, were displayed in the person 
and in the acts of the blessed Jesus, as certainly 
as they were asserted and claimed, it is better to 
leave apparent inconsistencies* to be adjusted 


* The time has been when I was myself embarrassed by 
apparent inconsistencies, which has long since ceased to ope- 
rate on my mind. The Arians thought the Son could not be 
co-eternal with the Father, on the ground that the cause 
must precede the effect. But there is a direct answer to this 
to be deduced from the works of nature, and thus stated by 
the learned Whitaker in his. Origin of Arianism :—“ In all 
effects that are voluntary, the cause must be prior to the 
effect ; as the father is to the son in human generation— 
but in all that are necessary, the effect must be co-eval with 
the cause; as the stream is with the fountain, and light with 
the sun. Had the sun been eternal in its duration, light would 
have been co-eternal with it. Was the fountain from ever- 
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hereafter. Difficulties fully as great are known 
to occur, in the ordinary proceedings of’ Provi- 
dence; difficulties sufficient to perplex and em- 
barrass angelic beings; and much more man; as 
is finely intimated by our great poet :-— 


** Others apart sat on a hill retir’d, » 
“‘ In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
“Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 
‘* Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
**‘ And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost.” 
; far, Lost, th, i 


That such attributes of Deity are ascribed to 
Christ, has been so often shown, by distinct re- 
ferences to the most striking passages of Scripture, 
that 1t would be quite superfluous to go again into 


lasting, the stream would be equally from everlasting too.” 
See the argument pursued in the work referred to. 

It is continually alleged against Trinitarians, and by Dr. 
Carpenter very particularly, that they are compelled by their 
tenets to suppose, that the omnipresent Deity was inclosed 
and shut up in the body of the man Jesus. Sad nonsense f 
Bodily and spiritual presence are totally different things ; 
even the human soul is not capable of such confinement: a 
man in a room is present to every part of that room; nay, on 
the top of a high mountain, to the whole extent of the visible 
horison, though his body occupy a most insignificant portion 

of the space described, Almost every difficulty of this na- 
ture has been amply solved, if people did but know where to 
look for the solutions. 
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the subject... |The Trinity in Unity is still a mys- . _ 
tery; the Bemg of God is such, in the simplest 
terms in which it can be proposed to the under- 
standing. But Christ has told ‘us explicitly, that 
he and the Father are one. We told the Jews &o,. 
who understood it to mean that he was God: and 
he went patiently to the Cross under the uncon- 
tradicted amputation of having blasphemously made 
nimself equal with God; ‘and yet there he com- 
mended ‘his spirit to the Father, in certain as- 
surance that he would be acknowledged and proved 
to: be his Sen indeed, by the full completion of 
his: ow prediction, that “after three days” ' he 
would “rise again” (Matt. xxvii. 63; John. 
21,19.) ae ge! 
The sum of the whole matter is this—generally 
speaking, the difficulties are as great as in the days 
of Zophar the Naamathite. “ Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection? It is as high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? Deeper than hell, what 
canst thou know ?” And yet since the days of 
Zophar, all that can be made known of this great 
mystery has been siveintaoorns and. by WHOM? | St. 
John will tell us:— sila Mike a 
“ No man hath seen God at any time ; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” 
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That only begotten Son of God himself indeed, 
has assured us, that “ no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father, neither knoweth any man the I'ather 
but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him.” This revelation, as far as regards the Divine 
essence, has assuredly never been fully, or metho- 
-dically laid before us; but we have been left 
“ from certain facts and given premises, to draw 
our own conclusions; conclusions, however, so 
obvious, that they cannot well be | mistaken.” 
{Huntingford on the Trinity, xxi.) And such 
conclusions have led a large majority of Christians 
constantly to agree in the doctrine of a TRiIniry.. 
ain UNITY. 

Though it would be almost an endless, and 
could scarcely fail to be an useless task in these 
days, to enumerate the great variety of sects into 
which the Christian world has been divided, since 
men chose to speculate on the Divine nature; on 
the union and distinction of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit; on the assumption of the manhood by 
Christ; and to criticise in all ways the terms of 
Scripture, as descriptive or explanatory of these 
high doctrines, it may still not be amiss to give 
the reader an idea of some of the most. stréking 
differences between the leading parties in regard to- 
the personal character of our blessed Saviour, and 
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which perhaps cannot be better shown than by a 
brief statement of their several interpretations of 
that remarkable portion of Scripture, the begin- 
ning of St. John’s Gospel, as far as regards the 
Aoyos or Word, namely, the first three verses.. The 
Sabellian interpretation may be supposed to run 
thus :—Betore the creation of the world reason 
did exist, for reason was then in God, indeed was 
God himself, it not being possible for God to be 
without it. Reason did exist in God before the 
creation of the world, every portion of which was 
created with the greatest reason, nor can any 
thing have been produced that has, been made 
without it. “ The Sabellians denied ail personal 
distinction in the Godhead, and held that the Di- 
vine attributes, though apparently represented in 
Scripture as belonging to three several persons, 
are In truth ascribed to only one and the same 
person, acting under three denominations m three 
different capacities ; and that therefore the distinc- 
tion is not real but nominal; not truly personal, 
but fictitiously relative.” (See Laurence on the 
Simplification of Public Creeds.) v'0hb 

The Socinian interpretation is, that in “ the 
beginning” of the Gospel, was the man Christ 
Jesus, otherwise called “the Word.” He was 
“* with God,” having been taken up into heaven 
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before he entered on his. ministry, and he “ was 
God,” having the office, honour, and title of a 
God conferred upon him after his resurrection. 
The same was “in the beginning”* of the Gospel 
“with God.” All things belonging to the Gospel 
state were reformed and renewed by him; and 
without him there was not any thing reformed or 
renewed. | 

The Arian interpretation comes nearer to the 
truth, and is therefore more plausible and danger- 
ous. “In the beginning of all things, beicre 
ever the earth or the world was made, there ex- 
isted a very glorious and excellent creature, since 
called * The Word,” the oracle of God, and re- 
vealer of his will, that excellent person, the first 
whom, God of his own good pleasure and free 
choice gave being to, was.“ with God” the Ta- 
ther; and he “was God,” another God, an infe- 
rior God, infinitely inferior; but yet truly God, 
as being truly partaker of Divine glory then, and 
fore-ordained to have true dominion and authority 
in God’s own time. God employed him as an in-- 
strument, or under-agent, to frame and. fashion 
the world of inferior creatures, and approved of 
his’: services so well as to do nothing without 
him) | “i 
The Catholic interpretation of the passage is, 
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that in the beginning, before the creation of the 
world, or the first production of any created being 
whatsoever; “the Mord” existed; and the Word 
was no distant and separate power, estranged from 
God, or unacquainted with him, but he was ori- 
ginally with God the Father of all, as one brought 
up with him. Nay, by a generation which none can 
fully comprehend, the Word was himself God, and 
possessed of a nature truly and properly Divine; 
and when it pleased the Father to begin the 
work of Creation, all things in the whole com- 
pass of nature were made by this almighty Word, 
and without him was not so much .as one single 
being, whether among the noblest or the meanest 
of God’s various. works, made, that was made. 
The modern Unitarians, who consider Jesus 
Christ as so entirely a mere man in substance and 
person, as to have no claim whatsoever to the Divi- 
nity ascribed to him by the foregoing interpret- 
ations, understand the passage as follows :—“ The 
HVord,” (or Christ metonymically so called as the 
revealer of God’s word) “ was in the beginning” 
(that is, from the commencement of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, cr of his own ministry) “ and the Word 
was with God” (that is,withdrew from the world to 
commune with God, and to receive Divine instruc- 
tions and qualifications previously to his public 
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ministry 3) “And the word was God” (a prophet 
of the most high, and therefore as one ‘to whom 
the word of God came, a God according to Jewish | 
phraseology ;) “This Word was in the beginning 
with God,” (that is, was fully instructed, before his 
ministry, by, intercourse with God in the nature and 
extent, of his commission ;) “* All things were done 
by him,” (that is, all things in the Christian dispen- 
sation were done by Christ’s authority and according 
to his direction ;) “And without him-was not any 
thing done that was done,” (that is, in the ministry 
committed to his apostles, nothing has been done 
without his warrant.) 

_ The above being exactly copied from. the New 
Unitarian Version and notes, may be entirely re- 
lied upon as a fair representation of matters. ‘The 
reader perhaps wili be tempted to smile when he 
is told that it is the boast of the Unitarians, that . 
_they can give their Creed in the very language of 
Scripture itself, without comment ! ! 

Surely in the midst of such various interpreta- 
tions of one short passage of Scripture, Creeds may 
be regarded as a grand security to the unlearned, 
provided they shall. be found to have been composed — 
and published originally, with such deliberate care 
and circumspection, such a clear knowledge of the 
subject, and such assistances, as may. be. reason- 
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ably thought to give them the proper stamp of 
wisdom and authority. 

In order more fully then to show what credit 
vand authority are due to the second or Nicene 
Creed, it may be well to give some short account of 
the Nicene Council. This celebrated assembly met 
in the year of our Lord 325, on the summons of 
the Emperor Constantine, purposely to settle the 
differences which had arisen in the church, con- 
‘cerning the person of Christ: there were present 
at the synced no less than 318 bishops from all 
parts of the Christian world, and a vast concourse 
of inferior clergy. After much debating upon the 
subject, a Creed was drawn up and signed by all 
the bishops present except two. In this Creed, as 
is well known, the pre-evistence and Divinity of 
Christ were established ; and it is remarkable, that © 
even the two bishops who refused to sign it as 
firmly believed the pre-existence of Christ, and 
most of the other circumstances which that Creed 
contained, as those who did sign it, and speak of 
Christ in terms which signify every thing but ab- 
‘solute Divinity. ‘“ We believe,” say they, “in 
one God, the Father Almighty, and in our Lord 
Jesus Christ his Sen, begotten of him before all 
ages, God the Word by whom all things were made 
in heaven and in earth, who descended, and 
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was incarnate, suffered, arose, and ascended: into 
heaven.” ae 

After Arius and his friends had delivered in 
their Creed to the Emperor Constantine, they fur- 
ther declare, ‘‘ this faith we have received from 
the Holy Gespel, in which the Lord saith to his 
disciples, Go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. If we do not believe 
these things, and truly acknowledge the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as the whole Catho- 
lic church, and the Scriptures teach, to which we 
yield an assent in all things, God is our Judge 
both now and at the day of judgment.” 

Acesius, the Novatian bishop of Constantinople, 
being asked by the Emperor Constantine the 
Great, what he thought cf the Nicene Council, 
answered, “ There is nothing new in it ; 1t is what 
I have received even from the beginning and from 
the apostolical time.” “There is so much greater 
veneration due to the determination of that Council 
(than to any single father or modern writer) since 
the Nicene fathers were by far more competent 
judges of the doctrine debated by them, than we 
of latter ages, not only as they were very near to 
the times of the old apostolical men, but also as 
they had the unspeakable advantage of consulting 
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the intermediate writers on that suhject, and con- 
sequently, of balancing aright the arguments both 
of orthodox and heretical authors, which were ex- 
tant in their age, but are long since entirely pe- 
-rished, or such imperfect fragments left-us of them, 
that no certain judgment can be formed of the 
original works; so that if we could sdppose there 
were any thing dubious in the Christian faith, 
with relation. to the persen of our: Lord, how 
ig it possible it could be fixed and determined 
more authentically than by the bishops of the 
Christian church, assembled. upon that very 
occasion from all parts of the world, at no great 
distance from the apostles themselves ? This early 
and almost unanimous assembly must, therefore, 
be considered by all impartial men as the best in- 
terpreters of the apostolical writings; and as such, 
and upon so solemn an occasion, having estab- 
lished the consubstantial doctrine, they have estab- 
lished it for the Christian church for ever. All 
those circumstances concurred in the fathers of the 
Nicene Council that can give weight and authority 
to the testimonies of mere uninspired men; con- 
sequently we have a moral certainty of the truth 
of that faith which was established by the testi- 
monies of those fathers as interpreters of Divine 
revelation, as if. so solemn a decision made by 
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the best judges, so near to the apostolical age, 
had been designed by the good providence of 
God to be left as a standing monument to the 
Church, on purpose to prevent all disputes of 
this nature in future ages.” (Aliv’s Reflections 
on the Conduct of Mr. Whiston, p. 10.) Both 
Husebius and Constantine himself, bear witness 
to the character and equitable proceedings of 
this celebrated council. “ It was composed,” says 
Eusebius, “ of the principal learned men of seve- 
ral nations ; some famous for wisdom of speech, 
some for gravity of life, and some for both; some 
venerable for their age and experience, others for 
their ingenuity and wit.” 

~ Of the Athanasian Creed it has been sufficiently 
declared in the Sermons, that it has no other au- 
thority with us than as it is held to be in all 
respects consonant to Scripture: its history there- 
fore is of less importance than that of either of the 
two former creeds. The first, or Roman creed, be- 
ing valuable for its simple exposition of the most 
ancient faith, as far as we can judge from history; 
the second being decisive of a most important 
controversy in the church. Decisive of this grand 
question, what was the ancient and primitive 
faith, as it appeared to be made out to the full 
satisfaction of, at the least, 316 select divines, so 
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early as towards the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, when they must have had all reasonable helps 
to decide upon it as a matter of history end. tra- 
dition ; when they had the Scriptures before them, 
as we have at this day; and the Apostles’ Creed, 
as a commentary on those Scriptures, supposed te 
be derived, in a great measure, from the Apostles 
themselves. ‘The Athanasian Creed has relation 
indeed to many controversies, but it is not of such 
a public nature as the two former. It is adopted, 
not so much on account of its private history, (that 
is, as the actual production of Athanasius, if it 
really were so) as because it still applies to many 
heresies, likely enough to be revived under new 
names, and is calculated to guard us against con- 
cessions adverse to the true Catholic faith, and, of - 
course, contrary to Scripture. “ The Creed, as it. 
now stands in our Liturgy, is supposed to have been 
framed from the writings of Athanasius; to have 
been acknowledged by the Western church in 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, as early as the 
sixth century; and to have been received into the 
Liturgy in the eighth. The general testimony of the 
learned supposes /’zgi/tus, an African bishop in the 
sixth century, to be the author ; but Dr. Waterland, 
a divine in our own church of great, erudition, after 
proving that the Creed itself is mentioned before 
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the sixth century, offers an opinion of his own, 
that it was composed in France, as early as the 
year 450, by Hilary, bishop of Arles. It was re- 
ceived into our Liturgy ati the time of the Refor- 
mation.” (See Vincent's Sermons, Sermon DY.) 86 
was received indeed in its fullest extent by all 
Protestant churches; Luther, Calvin, and Beza, 
made it their profession of faith. What passed at 
the time of the Reformation concerning this Creed, 
particularly the damnatory clauses, may be seen in 
the excelient discourse just cited. It is of import- 
ance to know that it was originally written in 
Latin, and not in Greek, as many have supposed. 
The Greek translation has led some into error, and 
afforded others a weapon against us, which they 
have used very adroitly and with more effect than 
should have been permitted. It is well known to 
the learned that the term u7esacis was once used as 
synonymous to zc:z, substance, though subsequently 
applied in opposition thereto, to express the per- - 
sons in the Trinity, in which sense it is equivalent 
to reoswxov. See Randolph's Vindication of the 
Trinity, part iiii—Some persons, however, finding 
Urocacis used in the latter sense in the Greek copies 
of the Athanasian Creed, have held, or pretended, 
that the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are in direct 
opposition the one to the other; that while the 
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former asserts that the Son is of one substance with 
the Father, the latter declares that “there is one 
substance of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost: and the Church has 
been accused of a piece’ .of art in rendering 
Umosacis person in the Creed, as it stands in our 
Liturgy; but the Creed. itself being written in 
Latin, persona, and not vrosaers, appears to have 
been the original term; and though there would 
have been ample authority to be found for rendering 
imocusis Person in the Creed, as well as persona, 
(indeed it could have been no otherwise intended.) 
yet it is material that we should know how: per- 
fectly comformable to the original that. clause is in 
our English version, which states that “ there is 
one PERSON of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghost.” ‘This deserves 
to be particularly attended to, since this mistake 
occurs in books directly opposed to the Church, 
and which are constantly in circulation, to the great 
disturbance of the minds of the public. I find it 
strongly insisted upon in the latest editions of the 
Dissenting Gentleman’s Letters, in answer to Mr. 
White, by Towgood, a work in which such misre- 
presentations occur continually. 

I have lately seen an objection brought against 
the Athanasian Creed, which is exceedingly extra-. 
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ordinary—namely, that “it does not, enforce or re- 
commend one Christian virtue.” Mr. Garbett, in 
his letter to Captain Gifford, lately published, has 
answered this objection. very, completely, by. re- 
ferring to the 40th and 41st clauses of the Creed, 
and showing that “ the whole summary of Chris. 
tian practice, as derived from its genuine source, 
Christian faith, is there impressed by the last, most 
awful sanctions; “ and that the remark is so_un- 
just, that, in the above passages, the enforcement 
of morality is more copious than in, perhaps, any. 
other creed to be met with,”’ (P. 8.) But. in order 
to show how easy it is to raise objections, where 
certain pr ejudices prevail, I shall now extract a 
passage from one of the last editions of Mr. 
Evanss Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Christian World, in which the Creed is ch: arged 
with resolving the whole into practice rather 
than faith. In this case, the one objection may 
be an answer to the other. “Tt is however singu- 
lar enough that the author of this Creed (the pas- 
sage ‘is to be found under the article 4¢hanasians) 
should, after all its strange mysteries, conclude 
with declaring, that’: when Christ shall appear to 
vaise the ‘dead, ‘ all men shall give account of their 
works; they that have done good, shall go into life 
everlasting; and they that have done evil. into 

is 
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everlasting fire.” So that, in the opinion of the 
author of this Creed, whoever he was, it is not 
faith, but practice, that will determine the hap- 
piness or misery of the eternal world !” 

Having strongly insisted, both in the foregoing’ 
discourses, and in this appendix, on the mistake 
into which many are apt to fall, of considering the 
Athanasian Creed as altogether erplanatory, } 
cannot resist transcribing the following ‘passage 
from the works of Athanasius. himself, to show 
how entirely contrary to the feelings and senti- 
ments of that learned father, it must, at all times, 
have been to attempt to explain the mysteries of 
the Trinity and Incarnation—how wisely and 
prudently fe himself declined all such endea- 
vours. | 

Xeisov yue evbews exnovexv eferfovres o: Arosoaot, 
TUAPWVWS KOE anorsbws, tov Trov Ta Oex, rTutoy ev Cndaceyn 
yevunbevra, ex omeouaros Awbid uate cxexa, TOV oMolwe 
Cevre avbewrorsy xb sovpmberre. UITEG avbowmwy ET s 
[lovrse ltAars® avrov ssrrov Qeov, autrov avbewrov— 
auroy Esrov Uioy Oex, curoy Troy avbowre——aurov s& secve, 
aurov amo yns—aurov amwabn, avtcy malnrov——ux wAAoV, 
& TeoTWIA U0, oux, UIOSATELS, ou TOTRUYNTELS du0—=T ic 
HP EbH Carew Hb AOYOMaNENY, TUSEVELY CUMDEPEL, “AL 
cebe, xa moornuven ciwmn. Orda avrov Ozov wArndws ef 


weave cmon oda autov ex oreouaras Aabid xara cague 
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avbowror, aro yns, nalnrov. Ov ZATQ MONS m olnros 
xas awrabns o autos; 11)> @Deocy xas Tos avlewmas ; 5 ives 
pn vo TOX meoreeyaCouevoe, X&b TOY TPOHON avaCnrioy, 
ST ETW TH TOOKEMMEVE HEIY anya. Oratio Athanasii, 
Unum esse Christum, tom. i. P, 666. 
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SERMONS IV. V. VI. 
PART I. 


In turning to the early Fathers of the Church, 
in order to ascertain what construction they ap- 
pear to have put on.the term zeocxvvew, as express- 
ive of the homage offered to Christ, it is fit that 
we should consider the circumstances in which they 
were placed. It 1s exceedingly well known that 
among the accusations brought against them, both 
by Jews and Pagans, was that af worshipping a 
crucified man, avlewrorureeas, as it has been called. 
The accusation bespeaks the practice—Did they 
deny it? by no means. We shall find that they 
vindieated it, and_as clearly as possible acknow- 
ledged that they did worship Christ, not indeed 
because he was a crucified man, but because he 
was the SoN or Gop! At the same time ex- 
pressly charging the heathens with polytheism and 
idolatry, for giving worship to any thing or being 
besides the one supreme God. “ What,” says the 
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learned Fiddes, “ can all this mean? Should not 
they, at least, have said that the worship paid to 
the Son was only honour and respect; and that 
the Father alone had a just title to religious wor- 
ship? or should not they have declared plainly 
that he was only metaphorically called God, or 
God in a more large and improper sense? should 
they not have been moderate and tender of giving 
offence to Jews and Pagans, as some pretend we 
ought to be now, with respect to Jews, infidels, 
and Mahometans ? No: they had not so learned 
Christ. His divinity (and the same is true of the 
Holy Ghost) was’a settled point, an article of faith, 
with them; and they persisted in their practice, 
and their defence of it, as resolutely as for: the 
truth of Christianity itself.” Body of Divinity, 
book iv. ch. 2. In proof of this, he goes on to cite 
some very striking passages from 4rnobius ; but as 
our business is plainly more with the Greek than 
the Latin Fathers, we shall not follow up his 
references. | 
The Fathers of course must have taken up their 
principles and practice from what they read in the 
canonical books of Scripture; but as many of them 
had, before their conversion, ‘been Pagans, they 
must have been aware that they were called toe 
turn from polytheism and idolatry to the worship 
of one supreme Being. It is alleged that the 
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evangelical writings: afford no ground for the wor- 
ship of Christ, and especially that our translators 
have done wrong, and laid a stumbling-block in 
the way of the unlearned, by rendering the verb 
meormuew by the English term ‘ worship,” as ap- 
plied: to the homage offered, on marty occasions, to 
our blessed Lord in the flesh: of course then, this 
word zgecxwew would not. well have served the pur- 
poses of the early Fathers in describing that wor- 
ship which the Jews and Pagans accused them of 
offering to a crucified man, but which, in fact, was, 
in their estimation, in no manner idolatrous, bemg 
rendered to Christ as the proper Son of God. 
They had to prove his Devinity as an excuse for 
their practices; they had to show that the Scrip- 
tures supported them in offering to the Son of God 
the very homage and adoration that was due to 
the Deity. If then meorxuvew, as used by the evan- 
gelists, expressed too little for these purposes—if 
they knew that, in repeated instances, it had been 
applied by them to express no more then civil 
homage and obeisance, and that with regard to 
our Saviour in particular, one would think they 
would naturally have avoided it, or sought some 
much. stronger or less questionable term in vindi- 
cation of their worship of the Son of God; but if, 
on the contrary, we find this very word adopted 
to’express that homage which they professed to 
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offer to Christ as the Son of God, an homage 
which, to say the least of it, exposed them to the 
reproach and ignominy of Jews,and Pagans, and 
which they themselves asserted to be, in a most 
eminent degree, above all the honours paid to 
martyrs, saints, and confessors, then I say we 
must be Jed to conclude that they interpreted the 
several passages we have adduced from the evan- 
gelical writings in such a sense as should tend to 
confirm and sanction their own religious services ; 
services which have been generally held by the 
Church to include the most perfect acknowledg- 
ment of our Lord’s Divinity. Nor can we imagine 
that they could have found a better support for 
their practices in this particular, than those very 
incidents in our Saviour’s. life and ministry, in 
which he appears to have received such homage 
@ithout check or remonstrance: at all events, and 
Jet the Unitarians rate the force of the term 
meocxuvew aS low as they please, the testimony of 
the ancient Churches and Fathers is directly 
against them, as to the peculiar and very exalted 
nature of that homage which they held to be due 
to Christ, and which we shall find they were 
wont to express, either simply by the term TOOT RUDE, 
or by that in conjunction with other terms, more 
unequivocally denoting proper religious worship 
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and adoration. ‘Another thing is worth considering: 
If they meant to intimate that they-offered to the 
blessed Jesus only a secondary sort of adoration; 
meooxuvew would ‘have been’ rather a hazardous 
word, as having been so pointedly used by our 
Saviour himself, (see John iv. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24.) 
to express the homage paid, and due, to the 
Father. Un the course of the five verses cited above; 
the term is applied no less than nine times by our 
Saviour to express the strictest religious adora- 
tion. ty, , | ‘ 

I shall not attempt to produce all the references 
that might be available to prove the point I have 
in- hand, but ‘shall rather insist on such only as 
appear to be the most conclusive. I have already, 
in my sermons, referred generally to the doxolo- 
gies and prayers of Polycarp, the apologies’ of 
Justin Martyr, and other well known testim@ 
nies to the proper Divinity of Christ. At present 
I shall begin with. the evidence to be derived from 
- what has been transmitted to us concerning Poly- 
carp, one of the apostolical Fathers, as he is called, 
and, as_is well known, an actual disciple of St. 
John, bishop of the church of Smyrna, and, with 
great reason, supposed to be the very “ Angel” of 
that church, addressed by: the holy Apostle, in the 
second.of his apocalyptic epistles. When this holy 
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martyr was dead, (and he suffered so early as be- 
fore the middle of the second century, according to 
Pearson,) the church over which he had presided 
wrote a circular epistle to the other churches to 
give an account of his sufferings, and therein they 
relate the following occurrence; that, as soon as he 
was dead, the Jews suggested to the heathen judge, 
that he should not suffer the Christians to take 
Polycarp’s body and bury it, lest they should leave 
their crucified Master, and begin to worship this 
other. “ Not considering,” says the epistle, “ that 
we can never either forsake the worship of Christ, 
who suffered for the salvation of all those who are 
saved in the whole world, the just for the unjust, 
or worship any other. For we worship him as 
being the Son of Gop; but the martyrs we only 
love, as they deserve, for their great affection to 
their King and Master.” The Greek of which 
latter sentence runs thus: rovrov yoe, TION ovra 
7s @EOY TPOSKYNOYTMEN® rove de enpTueas, ws 
paclur os nor pinta Tz Kuore, ayarwmev atiws. But 
it is not merely the term zeocxuyew which is to 
guide us in this case, it happens to be opposed 
here to another term more decisively expressive 
of religious homage. ‘The fear expressed by the 
Jews was, that they would turn from their. cruci- 
jied Master, and begin to worship Polycarp—raroy 
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wefwvres LEBEX@AI. And the first reply of the 
Smyrng@ans is conveyed in the very same terms, 
declaring that they could not; m such, manner 
as they worshipped Christ, worship any. other; 
ZEBEXO@AL erzgov tive; and then follows their rea- 
reason: for, say they, we worship (weorxvvoujev) 
Christ, because he is the Son of God: It is im- 
possible to deny that here the term reocxww is 
meant to have the full force of the verb es€ouais a 
word well known to the evangelical writers, and 
which we have the consent of Unitarians, to ren- 
der worship in the fullest sense of the expression ; 
for it is so rendered in their own version of the 
following passages, in which it must denote reli- 
gious adoration, it being applied in most of them di- 
rectly to the worship of Gop ; and in the Iast, case, 
to the jdolatrous worship of the celebrated Ephe- 
sian deity; upon which J cannot refrain from ob- 
serving, how near Ephesus was to Smyrna, and 
how probable it is that the Jews of the latter 
place had a perfect notion that the worship paid 
to Christ, and which they were apprehensive 
might be transferred to Polycarp, was true reli- 
gious homage, and therefore, in ¢hezr apprehen- 
sion, 2dolatrous ; an inference the Smyrnezans 
meant to refute by their circular address. The 
passages alluded to are these; Matt. xv. 9. Mark 
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vi, 7. Acts xvi. 14, xviii. ‘7. 13. xix. 27. It 
should be observed, that the genuineness of the 
epistle to which I have referred has been generally 
admitted. , 

I do not bring these testimonies forward as any 
novelties, nor with the slightest hope of convincing 
any confirmed Unitarian, that they are proper 
evidences of an early worship of our crucified Re- 
deemer; I merely submit them to the consider- 
ation of impartial and candid persons, who will 
patiently weigh the exact circumstances of the 
case. We have here the term pocxuvew applied 
to express the homage offered to Christ, as the 
SoN oF Gop, by the church of Smyrna, about 
114 years after our Lord’s ascension, and proba- 
bly not more than fifty after St.John addressed to 
that' very church the epistle extant in the second 
chapter of the book of Revelation, which begins, 
alluding evidently and indisputably to Jesus Christ, 
c. i. v. 17,18: “ These things saith the first and 
the last, which was dead, and is alive ;” ov in- 
deed, as is more particularly expressed, in the — 
epistle to the church of Thyatira, c. ii. v. 18, 
the “Son or Gop.”—The principal question 
then is, what could they suppose to be the wor- 
ship due to Christ as the Son of God? Is it pos- 
sible to conceive that they could be ignorant that 
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our Saviour was driven to the cross by the Jews, 
in resentment of his pretensions to be so entirely 
the proper Son of God, as to be “ equal with God?” 
f John v. 18.}/——Is it possible that they should not 
have learned from their, venerable bishop, who was 
St. John’s own disciple, all that St. John himselfhad 
‘written or uttered concerning our Lord’s Divinity? 
If in their estimation Christ were a mere man, 
why should it have been such matter of surprise 
to them that the Jews had formed the expectation 
recorded in the above narration? why should 
they think it so unreasonable that the death: of 
St. Polycarp should be expected to make a 
greater impression upon. them than the, death of 
the man Christ Jesus? As to the mere act of 
martyrdom. St. Polycarp had suffered grievous 
torments; and the worship of one man must have 
been as probable as that of another, if they had 
been so weak and infatuated as, under any cir- 
cumstances, to worship a mere creature; but they 
happened to have Palycarp’s own authority for ele- - 
vating the crucified Jesus to a rank far above him; 
for when offered his liberty at the stake, on con- 
dition of his abjuring Christ, his answer was to 
this effect :—** Eighty and six years have I now 
served Christ, and how can I blaspheme my King 
and my Saviour 2” Eighty.and six years, de- 
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ducted from 147, will carry us back nearly to the 
time of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Yet this contemporary and companion of the apos- 
tles, so'far from thinking our Saviour no object of 
religious worship, died with this thanksgiving to 
God in his mouth : |“ For this ‘and for all things 
else, I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee by 
the eternal and heavenly high priest, JEsus 
CHRIST thy beloved Son, with whom; to thee and 
the Holy Ghost, be glory both now and ‘to all 
‘succeeding: ages—Amen.” In agreement with 
‘which last prayer and thanksgiving of the pious 
martyr,’ many expressions occur in the circular 
epistle itself. Could any thing be more consistent 
with what is represented by the evangelist, and 
particularly by St. John, of the. blindness and ob- 
stinacy of the unbelieving Jews, than the expres- 
sion ayyosvres; Which after Bingham, Wake, &c. 
I have rendered “ not considering,’ but which in 
fact, is, “ not knowing ;? the very defect of the 
Jews,’ who saw our Saviour in the flesh, and 
through whose ignorance he suffered death for 
having blasphemously (as they thought) assumed — 
an equality with God. The Smyrnzans, in their 
epistles, seem precisely to have stood in the situ- 
ation of those who, when he was accused, ad- 
mitted our Lord’s pretensions to be true and just, 
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and whom ay be considered as speaking, through 
the mouth of the Roman Centurion at the foot of 
the cross, when he uttered that memorable excla 
mation, “Truly this was thé ;SON or Gop!” 

I shall now proceed to other testimonies of the 
eatly fathers. Justin Martyr supphes. us. with 
several. .In his second apology, against | those 
who charged the Christians with atheism,  be- 
cause they had abandoned the worship of the gods 
of the Heathens, he chserves, “ We worship and 
adore the God of righteousness, and the Son whe 
came from him, as also, the Holy Spirit of pro- 
phecy.” EKEINON, %Kb TOV Top autres TION ¢afovre 
m—IINEYMA te To mpoprtixoy ceCoucbar xas IIPO2- 
KYNOYMEN.* Here we find wpocxwew again cou 
pled with the term ZEBOMAI, and both. together 
rendered by the terms “ worship” and “ adore” — 
a rendering which, as I can see no reason ,to dis- 
pute, I have made no scruple to adopt. Justin 
Martyr nearly repeats what he had said above in 
another part of the same apology, and in answer 
to the same objection ; observing, that. he could 
easily show, that as they worshipped: or: honoured 
(the expression here is riue-ev) Gon the creator, of 


* The whole passage has been so often vindicated. Bom, ‘the 
Socinian imputations,. that Is ser oe not to o abridge it without 
further remarks. ©’ ~*~ 
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all things, so with equal reason they worshiped 
Jesus Christ in the second place, and the Holy 
| Spirit of prophecy in the third, knowing. Jesus 
CuRIsT to be the Son of the true Gon: he fur- 
ther tells them also, that as to their objection that 
they gave the second place to a crucified man, 
they understood not the mystery of this practice, 
for that they (the Christians) worshipped Christ, 
not as a creature, but as the true Son oF Gop, 
declaring at the same time that they held it un- 
lawful to worship any but Gop ALONE—®@EON 
wev MONON, TIPOSKYNOYMEN.—In his Dialogue 
with Trypho he argues from Scripture that our 
Saviour was @¢oy ioyupov xas IPOXKYNHTON, which 
Bingham renders, “ the mighty God, that was te 
be adored,” and Dr. rep is Deum fortem ef 
adorandum.” 

Upon Psalm xlv. 12, “ He isthy Lord God, 
and worship thou him,” (in some copies of the 
Septuagint, Avurog¢ Esty 6 Kupsos C8, UAL WpoTKUInT ES 
evr),) Justin observes in the same dialogue, that 
it is prophetically shown, that both God and Christ 
are to be adored, ors xa: TIPOZKYNHTO® ect, weces 
@sos xas XPIZTOS—indeed he insists, that the 
Scriptures plainly show that Christ should be 
malntov, xa TIPOSKYNHTON, nas @zov. Le has many 
passages which I could cite with ease, but that a 
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few are sufficient to show, that undoubtedly he 
not only used zporxuvew to signify religious homage, 
but that he held Christ to be a proper object of 
such homage :-—indeed he declaims in plain terms 
against such, as only made profession’ of being 
Christians, instead of worshipping him as they 
should do, avr: rs rov Inoev ceCew, Where he uses @ 
term, as we have shown before, accounted by some 
to be more indisputably expressive of : religious. 
homage, than the term mpooxwew. : | 
_ Athenagoras, who also flourished in the! cpaeedl 
century, is very earnest, as. well as Justin, in his 
refutation of the charges both. of atheism. and ido- 
_latry ; in reply to the former of which he argues 
that they could not be so, inasmuch as they be-. 
lieved in and worshipped the Creator, his. Wor d. 
and Holy Spirit, one as to power, or one power. » 
Towards the close of the second century, Cle- 
mens Alewandrinus (than whom as Bishop. Bull 
insists, none of the Ante-Nicene fathers, Filii 
Divinitatem, -clarius, disertius, significantius do- 
| cuisse,) exhorts the Gentiles to believe in him, 
who is both God and man; in HIM, who suffered 
death, and yet is worshipped as the living. God. 
Hicseucoy aviowmre, cov) owas Xb @zg—misevoor” avi pwore 
TW mobovrs uae Tporxvvoeva DEQ. Cwvts. ——pistles. 
aut forbear to make use of the Latin: fathers, as 
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is already stated in my sermon, merely because 
they cannot assist us in determining the proper force 
of a Greek term; but the testimony they bear to 
the proper worship of Christ, in the primitive 
church, is easily to be seen in the celebrated work 
of Bishop Bull, Defensio Fid. Niczenz, and in 
the second chapter of the thirteenth book of Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church. As I 
forbear to make use of the Latin fathers, I shall 
equally abstain from any references to such parts 
of the works of the Greek writers; as are now 
only extant in the former language. I should 
pass on therefore to Origen, but that Theodoret 
has preserved for us a passage from the Commen- 
tary on the Second Psalm, by Hippolytus, (who 
flourished early in the third century, and was the 
pupil of Clemens Alexandrinus,) in which he con- 
tends for the Divinity of Christ, by a direct refer- 
ence to many of the cases adduced in the sermons, 
as well as to the words of my text: it is rather a 
long passage, but too applicable to be omitted. 
Ovros 6 mpoerQuy IS TOV XOTM.OV, eos nas ovbawrres 
epaveowln, XL TOV fenad av) pwr ov aUTZ EVROAWS EGbL VOEW, 
OT! TEV, Xob xomin, xar xapvov dio, x. 7. A. To dE 
@EIKON avrs waaAww Davepas est dev, ore ur ATT E- 
AQN TIPOZKTNEITAI, xo Yewpertas v7ro TObMEVOor, 
HX6 TAOTOORAT Ges umro DUMEW, %Ob vio Avyns OPT UPLIT HX, 
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was ZHTEITAI vro MATQN, xas ZHMAINETAI d0% 
AXTEPOS, Ud VdwWP EV YomMors oloY amepyaler at, XOLb 
@AAATTH vray Beas aveuwy KINOTMENH ENITIMA, 
“ai ext @AAAESHD WEPIMATEL, xou TY®ACN cx 
yeverns) OPAN HOLE,’ xs AMAPTIAS, ainot, xan 
skuciav didwor -walntaic—oee Grabe’s Annotations 
on the second sect. of Bishop Bull’s eighth ch. Def. 
Fid. Nic. 

I come now to the testimony of Origen—and I 
shall endeavour to select such passages only, as 
bear directly on the point, not entering into any of 
the disputes which have been raised in regard to 
the orthodoxy of this learned father, it being en- 
tirely. sufficient to show that he uses the term 
mporxuvew to’ express the homage due to Christ, in 
virtue of his Divinity, and ‘with an immediate 
reference to the evangelical historians; the first 
passage happens to relate to the first incident I have 
myself discussed in the sermons, namely the wor- 
ship of the Magi. In his book against Celsus, 
(the most valuable, authentic, and uncorrupted of 
all his works,) he takes notice of the charge brought 
against our Lord himself by Celsus’s Jew, that 
he had declared that. certain Chaldzeans had come 
from far at the period of his nativity, to worship 
him, being yet an infant, as GoD. Xaadaies gnots 


aro IHZTOY Acren Das, uavnbevtas errs TH VEVETEL QKUTS 
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eAnavdevas TIPOSKYNHEONTAL avroy ets vnmiov we 
@EON. Edit. Cant. p. 45. 

Origen then proceeds to consider and discuss 
the circumstance of the stellar appearance by 
which they were led, comparing it with the pro- 
phecy of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 17, and then sums 
up the matter with observing that the wise men, 
though ignorant of the exect nature of the king- 
dom Christ came to establish, or even where he 
was to be born, yet assured in their own minds 
that the star foretold the birth of some being, far 
superior to all the deities and. demons with which 
they were familiar, resolved to worship him, 
TIPOZKYNHZAI nbeancxv; and then follows the 
account of their symbolical offerings already no- 
ticed, which bespoke their belief, that he was both 
Divine and human; being adapted, in short, cuvber 
Tivs e*% Ofey nu av Paws Qunre—an act which, he goes 
on to say, was so consistent with the real charac- 
ter of Jesus, (since he really was God, eves Geos nv, 
and consequently above all angels,) that one of 
those heavenly ministers, in approbation and ~re- 
quital of their homage, x1 NPOZKYNHZAI ro 
Incay evceGerav, forewarned them not to return to 
Herod, thereby preserving them from the effects 
of his vengeance and jealousy. 

I shall cite one or two more passages from 
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Origen, which appear to me not only decisive as to 
the use of the term zpocxvvew, as expressive of the 
highest religious adoration, but as fully showing 
it to have been Origen’s opinion that such worship 
was due to the Son, jointly with the Father, 
transcendently above all created intelligences or 
beings whatsoever ; for it was one of the false no- 
tions of this great man that the stars, &c. were 
animated; but as the drift of his argument has 
been greatly misunderstood, it will be necessary 
to clear up some points in our way to it. | 

In his fifth book against Celsus, he argues at 
length against the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
prophets, and even angels, plainly showing not 
only that it is contrary to every law of the Jews 
and Christians, but that it would be absurd to 
transfer to them the worship due to God alone, 
‘from whom, all of them severally derive their be- 
ing, powers, and agency. In the midst of his ar- 
gument, (it should not be omitted) he adverts to 
the case of our Saviour—Matt. xix. 16, 17,— 
who, upon being addressed by the title Good mas- 
ter, didacxare ayabs, is supposed to have corrected 
the person so addressing him, by the observation 
« Why callest thou me good, there is none good 
but one, that is Gop;” and he then draws this 
inference; “ If the beloved Son of God, the very 
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image of God’s goodness, could say thus, how 
much more might it be said by the sun, to has 
worshippers, Why do ye worship me, worship 
the Lord your God ;” by which turn of argument 
this learned father has been held, and especially 
by the celebrated Huet, whom Bishop Bull an- 
swers, to be a disparager of the true Divinity of 
the Son, both as the Son of man “ quatenus 
homo est,” and the Son of God, “ quatenus est 
Deus.” Bishop Bull replies ‘to the learned ob- 
jector, that Christ spoke xar’ osxovoysay in this 
case, or with a view to his human nature, or at 
all events as possessing his Divine nature deriva- 
tively from the Father ; but the passage itself is 
now known to be capable of correction, and if it 
were not so, it might in its present state be ad- 
duced as a testimony to the proper Divinity of 
Christ, asis well shown by Bishop Kidder, in his 
Demonstration of the Messias, part ii. ch. ii. and 
others: the correction proposed is noticed by 
Griesbach, and has the support of the Vulgate and 
several Greek manuscripts. 

The argument of Origen, however, can never be 
fairly, I think, said to lead us to the conclusion 
adopted by the learned Bishop of Avranches; since 
it is plain from other parts of the very same book 
that Origen held, that that very worship which 
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was not due either to the heavenly bodies, pro- 
phets, or angels, was strictly and entirely due to 
the Father and. the Son. Bishop Bull has cited 
several passages to this effect; but he seems not 
to have made the most of the evidence contained 
in the following. Whenever the learned father 
argues. that it would be a degradation for those 
who had obtained a knowledge and possession of 
the trues“ Light. of the world,” the “ Light of 
man,” “the Brightness of the everlasting Light,” 
to turn again to the sun, moon, and stars, and 
worship them, nunswors mporxvyncas, it must, I 
think, be granted, that he meant to infer that 
that true Light of the world, of which he is 
speaking, was the proper object of worship and 
adoration. Now this he certainly does in’ several 
parts of his fifth book against Celsus, meaning 
evidently, by that Light of the world to which he 
alludes, (confirming it indeed by a reference to 
our Saviour’s own words, Eyw sii ro dws re xooms,) 
the Son or Gop. But the whole argument seems 
to be summed up in such a manner as to pre- 
clude us:from forming any other determination.— 
Celsus’s Jew is represented as urging that the sun 
and moon, &c. deserved to be worshipped, inas- 
much as the Jews were disposed to regard them 
as prophets, foretelling rain, heat, veras xas Varrn 
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xaos veon nar Opovras. Origen’s reply is to this effect 
—Is not therefore, says he, GoD much more 
justly to be adored, by whose providence and ap- 
pointment they foretell these things, and whose 
prophets therefore they may be said tobe? They 
foretell much more than what you mention, he 
adds, but yet we do not worship and adore them, 
any more than Moses and the other prophets, who 
foretold far greater and better things than rain, 
and heat, and clouds; but we should worship and 
adore, HTPCUKYNHZOMEN, dap Tarepar Ev MUTOIS 7 p0- 
QiTevav, uous Tov diaxovoy autwy AOTON tz Oz, the 
Father, the true author of their predictions, and 
his minister the WorD oF Gop. The Latin of the 
“Cambridge edition runs thus—Ne tum quidem eos 
~ adoraremus, sed Patrem predictionum autorem, 
ejusque ministrum Verbum Dei. Ljusgue minis- 
trum is certainly not the exact translation of 
diaxovey wvtwv, and there isa scholium upon the term 
diaxovev, intimating that it is not quite rightly spo- . 
ken of the Logos: but as the term is applied to 
Christ, Romans xv. 8. and as Polycarp calls our 
Saviour diaxoves mavrwy, at the very moment that he 

is speaking also of his government and dominion, 
1 should be rather inclined to render diaxovov 
avrwy, the disposer or conductor of them (i. e. the 
heavenly bodies); for Origen is known to have at- 
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tributed to the Logos the care and management 
omnium Aocy:xw, amongst which he was in no 
manner averse from ranking the heavenly bodies. 
This indeed was one of the errors of that great 
man. Photius has preserved to us the opinion of 
Methodius also, who was wont to attribute to the 
Father, “ creatio rerum,” and to the Son, “ rerum 
jam creatorum ordinatio, dispositio, et exornatio.” 
—Vid. Bulli Defens. Fid Nic. 149. Hippolytus 
also, in a passage cited p. 193, speaks of the Word 
as, “eorum que facta sunt ducem, consiliarium, 
et operarium ;” at all events it would seem from 
many passages that might be cited, that it was 
indisputably Origen’s opinion, that while no wor- 
ship was due on any account to any creature, not 
even to the highest angels, worship was constantly 
due to the Father, together with the Logos or 
Word of God, worship which he was wont to ex- 
press by the term zpocxuvew. 

I do not like to advance any thing but what hes 
the exact stamp of truth upon it; but I find in 
“Ruinart’s Acts of the Martyrs a case related so 
applicable to the foregoing remarks on Origen, 
and so nearly of the same age, that I cannot re- 
frain from transcribing it. “In the year 250, 
Pionius, a priest of Smyrna, as also Subina, and 
Asclepiades, were apprehended and carried before 
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Polemon, and being asked what God he adored, 
Pionius answered,—*“ The almighty God, who cre- 
ated the heaven and earth, and all things therein, 
who hath made himself known to us by his Word, 
Jesus Christ.” And being asked, “ Why do you 
not sacrifice? 4. Because we are Christians. 
Q. What God do you worship? 4. Him who 
made the heavens, and adorned them with lucid 
orbs; who made the earth, and decked it with 
flowers and trees, and fixed the bounds of the 
sea. Q.Do you mean Him who was crucified ? 
A. Yes, I mean him whom the Father sent for 
the salvation of the world.” Many passages of a 
similar nature might be cited from the same work, 
and from the Christian Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers of the third century. A good account of 
them, with many extracts from their writings, 
may be found in the 6th sect. of the VIIIth part 
of Simpson’s Plea for the Deity of Jesus, by Par- 
sons, 1812.* | 


* In a very curious work lately discovered, and now in the 
hands of the public, we derive a strong testimony to the wor- 
ship of Christ ; as old, probably, as the first century, I speak 
of the “ Ascensio Isaie Vatis,” lately edited by my very 
learned friend Professor Laurence, in A:thiopic, Latin, and 
English, with many curious notes appertaining to its history, 
its age, and its contents. In the ninth chapter of this work 
there is a very particular account of a vision which the pro- 
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I shall proceed no further with these references ;* 
the passages I have cited are surely sufficient to 
show, all that I meant to show; namely, that 
modern Unitarians have no right to accuse us of 
overstraining matters, when we put the highest 
sense upon the term zpocxvew, as used by the 


phet had of the Lorp Curtst, whom a host of saints and 
angels were in the very act of worshipping and glorifying. 
In the course of the work our Saviour is termed the Lord of 
all the heavens and the thrones.~The Lord of all the glory 
which Isaiah had seen: the Lord Gop, the Lord Curist, 
who will be called in the world Jesus ; and the Prophet him- 
self, who had before been forbidden to worship an angel, is, 
by the angelic conductor of the scene, expressly directed to 
“WORSHIP HIM, 

* T cannot refrain from adding the following clauses from 
the Antiochian Creed to be found in the second volume of 
Dr. Routh’s valuable work, “ Reliquie Sacre,” without pre- 
tending to enter into the questions concerning the precise 
age of the Creed itself. Whatever be its date, the clauses I 
have to produce are evidently connected with the case before 
us, and, as well as the rest of the formulary, curiously illus- 
trative of the two natures in Christ with the unity of person. 
Oporsysaey tov Kupiov ywar Iyosv Xeseor—orov Ozov, nat crov cevOparrov 
OS a" ear xd METH TE TWAT, LAN ouys nebo Tajue Oeov nas roy 
arb pov ov Era TUG OsoryT Eg, “AA BYE xnaTa TH OsoryTa cevOpamrov—e 
evras Gao TIPOZTKYNHTON nas prevae 78 Twpeetos, GAA BK maT 
vo came TIPOZKYNHTON?® ode NPOZSKYNOYNTA xaos mera 775 
Ozorarec, WAN ex vate TH Ocoryre TIPOZKYNOYNTA, If this 
testimony be not strictly ante-Nicene, as many have sup- 
posed, it is still very ancient. | 3 | - 
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evangelists to express the homage offered'on many 
eccasions te Christ, since several of » the »most 
ancient fathers appear to have used it in' that 
sense, and to the same purposes; and the incidents 
recorded in‘ the several Gospels’ seem) clearly to 
bear us out in putting such > an> interpretation 
upon it. We fully acknowledge the ambiguity of 
the term; we know that though often: applied to 
signify the highest religious adoration, it has been 
as frequently used to express every degree of civil 
homage ; in modern Greek, no more ‘than the or- 
dinary compliments of social life. (See the notes 
to the Second Canto of Childe Harold.) But yet, 
as used by the evangelists in describing the homage 
paid to our Saviour, many concurrent: circum- 
stances seem indisputably to prove that it was 
constantly offered under such circumstances, and 
accompanied with such plain acknowledgments of 
a power and authority transcending all that was 
ever ascribed to men or angels, that: the natural 
conclusion seems to be, that if religious adoration 
were not strictly due to the author of Christianity, 
he would himself have checked such homage; 
have acted so as to obviate all possibility of doubt 
upon a point so important ; so awfully important! 
that this was not so, the review taken of the se- 
veral incidents related in the Gospel, in the fore- 
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going sermons, must surely serve to show; if 
indeed they do not tend directly to prove that he 
did all that could be done to establish the affrma- 
tive. For it is plain he knew what doubts had been 
excited; it is plain he knew that his words and 
actions had been so interpreted, as to lead those 
who heard and saw them to conclude, that he 
“ being a man had made himself God ;” and that 
in calling himself the Son of Gop, he assumed 
much more than could be inferred from any ap- 
plication of that name to other persons; that his 
enemies and accusers interpreted it to be a blasphe- 
mous assumption of an equality with God. All 
the Evangelists agree in this: see Matt. xxvi. 
63—65 ; Mark xiv. 61—64 ; Luke xxii. 67; John 
xix. 7. And yet, instead of openly contradicting 
any of these suppositions, instead of telling them 
plainly that the sonship he laid claim to was of 
a very different nature; that it was altogether con- 
sistent with simple humanity, he never in one in- 
stance rejected the homage offered, never declined. 
the ascription of the Divine attributes to him, but 
on the contrary only made a more open display of 
them whenever they were questioned, in order to » 
prove his own words, that all that the Father had 
was his; in order to convince those who doubted, 
that all that the Father did, or could do, the Son 
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did, and could do also. And as he did not remove 
the doubts excited by such conduct and discourse 
during his abode upon the earth, surely all that 
followed could only be calculated to prove that 
his sonship was really of the nature they sup- 
posed; that he and his Father were essentially 
one; their attributes common, their power and 
glory the same; the honour due to the one, equally 
due to the other. 

That these points were either positively con- 
firmed by the circumstances of our Saviour’s 
death, resurrection, and ascension, or left still in 
doubt, is evident from the history of the Christian 
world since: hence the several sects and heresies ; 
Gnostics, Doceta, Arians, Semi- Arians, Nesto- 
rians, Eutychians, and various others, quite unne- 
cessary to be named. Had there been no room 
left by Christ himself, or the sacred writers, to 
question the fact of a superior or double nature in 
Christ, none of these sects could have been heard 
of: on what grounds, had our Saviour himself 
plainly taught that he was mere man, could these 
sects have arisen ? | 

Is it not far’ more becoming, more consonant 
with what we are bound to believe of the good 
providence of God, and the spotless character of 
the blessed Jesus, to conclude that the truth is to 
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be found in the confusion of his enemies. That 
while, they. denicd him to be the Christ, the 
Messiah, and. the proper Sen of Ged, they made 
sufficient. confession of what they ought to have 
believed, from his own words and actions, could 
they but have brought themselves to such an act 
of faith. They judged of him aright, though they 
believed wrong; and therefore God the Father 
himself interposed. to confound their devices, and 
convict them, not of a false judgment, but of a 
wrong determination, by showing that Christ had 
not deceived them, but that he was, in very truth, 
all that he had assumed to be, his enemies being 
judges. Doubts, it is true, still exist, but they are _ 
not. occasioned’ by Christ or his Apostles. If we 
will but believe that Christ was what his. enemies 
would not allow him to be on his own declara- 
tions, we shall surely be right. If we speculate 
further, we shall constantly run a risk of falling 
into some mistake, because the case is an acknow- 
ledged mystery to all but the Unitarians; they 
will receive nothing that exceeds the scope of 
their own infallible reason! and of course wherever, 
in the whole compass of the Scripture, men or 
angels, the Son, the Holy Spirit, or the Father 
himself, appear to have so spoken as to imply a 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, or the proper 
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Divinity of the Son, we are to conclude, that though 
they have so expressed themselves, in terms the 
most plain and literal, they entirely intended a 
totally different thing. I cannot possibly put any 
other interpretation upon the glosses of the Unita- 
rians: their endeavours to explain away the most 
obvious passages of Scripture amount, in my esti- 
mation, to little less than a direct acknowledgment 
of the extreme weakness of their cause; for the 
very use of figures, so liable to misinterpretation as 
those are which they suppose the sacred. writers to 
have employed on points of such importance, is a 
reflection on Revelation in general; it is a reflec- 
tion, above all, on the great Author of Christianity, 
as a messenger from heaven, since it tends to show 
that when he’ could have spoken plainly, so as to 
obviate all doubts, if he had been merely the son 
of man, he continued to speak rhetorically to the 
hour of his death, at the certain risk of leading all 
men into the mistake, of which he had sufficient 
intimation before he died, that of supposing that 
he assumed to himself an equality with GoD THE — 
FATHER! } | 
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PART ITI. 


For a right understanding of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as it stands revealed in the New Tes- 
tament, | am confident that there is nothing more 
necessary than to take a correct view of the mode 
in which that revelation has been made and 
conducted. Dr. Carpenter, in his Letters to Mr. 
Veysie, in which he undertakes to prove that 
“ Unitarianism is the doctrine of the Gospel ;” 
rests his argument chiefly on the silence of the first 
three Evangelists in regard to any superior nature 
in Christ, and of the Apostles in their first preach- 
ings, as recorded in the book of the Acts. He 
affirms, that “‘ throughout the whole of atthew’s 
gospel, there is not a single passage which indi- 
cates that the Evangelist thought our Saviour to 
have possessed any nature superior. to. that of 
man, p. 41; that, ‘* nearly the same observa- 
tions may be made respecting the Gospel of St. 
Mark,’ p. 43; that “every careful reader of the 
Gospel of St. Luke must know that it contains 
nothing from which alone it could be imferred 
that Jesus possessed a nature above human, or ex- 
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isted before his human birth,” pp. 43, 44; and 
that “there is nothing in the dcts which can 
justify the opinion that that author (St. Luke) 
knew of the supposed fact, that our Saviour was 
the very and eternal God, or even that he pre- 
existed in a nature infinitely more excellent, or 
even that he existed at all before his human birth,” 
p. 47. He is not disposed to believe that St. John 
ever intended to supply this defect, much less that 
the other Evangelists were influenced in their 
silence, as to the supposed superior nature of 
Christ, by the knowledge or expectation that John 
would supply their defects on that point,” note 
p- 35... i hh 
Now I scarcely know any remarks. that could 
tend more to place the question we have been 
discussing on its proper footing than the foregoing ; 
however far from the design of the author of those 
remarks. I know none that could more effectually 
show how necessary it is, in order to a right com- 
prehension of the sacred writings, to have a clear 
idea of the exact circumstances under which they 
were written. 

_In the mean while it is necessar y to observe, that 
in venturing upon such sweeping assertions, Dr. 
C. not only relies upon the customary Unitarian 
glosses, to rid himself of every passage that has 
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heretofore been held to favour or assert the Trini- 
tarian doctrines ;* but that through his whole book 
he pursues two trains of argument, which the 
Scriptures absolutely contradict. First, by pretend- 
ing that in all cases where our Saviour is called, 
or spoken of as Adan, or the Son of Man, he is so 
exclusively, positively, and without any qualifi- 
cation whatsoever; whereas in various passages 
of Scripture his manhood is undoubtedly spoken of 
as a nature assumed through necessity, to accom- 
plish purposes not otherwise to be fulfilled. See 
particularly John i. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 47. Philip. 
ii. 7. Heb. ii. 14—18. 

The second train of argument, contradicted by 
the whole tenor of the historical books, is, that 
had our Lord possessed two natures, he would 
explicitly have said so, and made it fully known: 
but I shall hereafter endeavour to make it evident 
that there was nothing of which he was more 
careful, during his ministry, than not to express 
himself too explicitly upon these points, leaving all 
to be proved by the character of his works, and 


* For specimens of the Unitarian glosses in general I shall 
merely refer at present to my Remarks on the Improved Ver- 
sion, and to Bishop Burgess’s work, entitled, “ The Buble, 
and nothing but the Bible, the id ae of the Church of Eng- 
gland,”’ pp. 68, &c. | 
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his subsequent resurrection from that grave to 
which the unbelief and incorrigible prejudices of 
his enemies were to conduct him. His enemies 
and accusers indeed thought he did occasionally 
speak so evplicitly of his Divine nature, that they 
could not refrain from taking. up stones to stone 
him ; and from what is recorded of these transac- 
tions, it would seem that they well enough under- 
stood him, though they would not believe what he 
said. And this is the very point on which the 
Trinitarians and Unitarians are still at issue; as I 
shall proceed to show. ‘gia | 

I have repeatedly, in the foregoing sermons, | 
declared that the opinions entertained by the Evans. 
gelists themselves, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are 
nothing to the purpose—that they merely related: 
facts; facts from which our Saviour left both 
friends and enemies to draw their own inferences ; 
inferences as regularly to be deduced at this mo- 
ment by ourselves, and from the Scriptures alone, 
as at any former period. In regard to the use of 
the term zeocxwew I have proceeded on the same 
principles; I have drawn my conclusions entirely 
from the character of the incidents related, and the 
‘conduct of our Lord himself on such occasions. ° 
Let us see then how the revelation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but particularly of the Divinity of 
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our Saviour in its fullest sense, is to be traced in 
the several books of the New Testament. 

It is reasonable in the highest degree to begin 
with St. John; because as he was the latest of the 
sacred writers, and had lived not only to see the 
effect of the other gospels, but in how many ways ~ 
men had perverted the original tenets of Chris- 
tianity, he must be supposed to have written under 
the impression that it behoved him to be particu- 
larly circumspect in the account he had to give of 
our Saviour’s real and proper character. 

I shall ever maintain that no part of the sacred 
writings deserves our attention more, in regard to 
the proper Divinity of our Lord, than what St: 
John has recorded of the accusations and inferences 
of the Jews, so often noticed in my sermons. ‘The 
Bishop of St. David’s, with great reason, considers. 
it as the fundamental proof; and Bishop Szilling- 

fleet seems to have done no less in his celebrated 
sermon on Christian mysteries, to be found in the 
second volume of the Lnchiridion Theologicum. 
Whatever interpretations are to be put upon the 
title of “Son of God,” as equivalent to that of 
the Messiah, we may pass them by for the present : 
the Unitarians never stumble at this title; they 
are fully prepared to admit that our Saviour was 
the Son of Gop, provided they may but have 
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leave to reduce it to the standard of their own 
belief. Nor does it at all concern us to ascertain 
the exact nature of the Divinity included under 
the title of “Son of God,” as expressed in Greek, 
with or without the article, a circumstance so 
much insisted upon by Unitarians: for let us only 
consider what the charge against our Saviour 
amounted to under either construction. If the Jews 
merely meant to insinuate that Christ assumed to 
be a God, or the Son of a God, (without the ar- 
ticle,) surely this alone was enough to awaken the 
jealousy, and excite the alarm, of the “meek and 
lowly Jesus.” To have pretended to be a God, or 
the Son of a@ God, must, at that period, have 
savoured of the grossest idolatry, the rankest 
heathenism; must have been a crime so great as te 
deserve immediate punishment from heaven, as we 
may judge from the case of Herod. (Acts xii. 22, 
23.) But to assume to be the Son of Gop su- 
preme, 6 ‘Yves +z @cz, was an instance of the most 
glaring blasphemy in the estimation of the Jews, — 
as we know from themselves, provided there were 
no ground at all for the assumption of such 
honours. j | | ) 

Let us then consider how the case stands with 
respect, not to the writings of St. John only, but 
those of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St, Luke, 
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and particularly the latter. St. Luke was the au- 
thor of two of the sacred books, the Gospel that 
goes by his name, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
In the twenty-second chapter of his Gospel, he 
records this fact; (see also Matthew xxvi. Mark 
xiv.) that our Lord being put upon his trial and 
examination before the elders, chief priests, and 
scribes, they asked him, first, «* Art thou the Christ? 
(or Messiah.) and he said unto them, If I tell you, 
you will not believe; and if I also ask you, you 
will not answer me, nor let me go. Hereafter 
shall the Son of MAN sit on the right hand of the 
power of Gop. Then said they all, Art thou 
then the Son of Gop?” Here it is evident, that 
though he had just called himself the Son of Man, 
the sitting at the right hand of the power of Gop, 
in the estimation of the Jews, amounted to a much 
higher claim; led them, in short, to conclude that 
he professed to be the. Son of Gop also. “ And 
HE said unto them, Ye say that I am;” which, if 
there were any doubt as to the force of the terms, 
must be held to imply a strong affirmation from 
the very words that follow. ‘“ And they said, 
What need we any further witnesses, for we our- 
selves have heard of his own mouth. What 
had they heard from his own mouth? Certainly 
nothing less than the blasphemy of which St. John 
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speaks, sCaaconunce, Matthew xxvi. 65; Huscare rns 
Bauconusas, Mark xiv. 64; that he had made him- 
self Gop, ch. x. 23. xix. 7, (or still more ‘particu-. 
larly, ch. v. 18, where there is an emphasis on 
every word, TorEee iboym——Tov @roy—icov Ty zw). 
This was the whole purport of their charge, and 
under this imputation he undoubtedly suffered 
death—for no crime against the Roman law—for 
no crime against the Jewish law, if he were Gop, 
but for blasphemy if he were not. St. Luke wrote 
his Gospel many years after the death of Christ, 
and the Acts of the Apostles also, and yet how | 
does he in the latter record the Eunuch’s faith as de- 
clared to Philip, (ch. viii. 37,) “ I believe,” says he, 
“ that Jesus Christ is the SON oF Gop.” I know 
that this verse is missing in some manuscripts, but 
as we have the authority of the Vulgate, and such 
eminent fathers as Jreneus and Cyprian as 
vouchers for its authenticity, I scruple not to cite 
it. Upon this confession Philip judged it proper 
to baptize him. Was it then, we may ask, be- 
cause he confessed the blessed Jesus to be a 
blasphemer 2? Was it not because his death and 
resurrection, or even the latter alone, had effectu- 
ally done away all these imputations ? Was it not 
because God himself had rendered it apparent that 
HE who, though a man only in appearance, had, 
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in the estimation of his accusers, made himself 
Gop, and equal with Gop, was, in reality, such 
as he pretended—the Messiah—the proper ouly 
begotten SON oF GoD—one with Gop—his ex- 
press image? Was it not because God had put 
this beyond all doubt by the miracles wrought at 
his death, and by his resurrection, as-though he were 
bent upon satisfying the very demands of his ene- 
mies, “ Let him deliver him now if he delights in 
him; (see /Vells in loco;) for he said I am the Son 
OF Gop.” Dr. Doddridge’s paraphrase of the se- 
‘veral passages which record the conduct and 

remarks of the Roman Centurion and hand of 
soldiers at the cross, is too applicable to be omitted : 
«And when the Centurion, who stood over against 
him, and. guarded the execution, saw that he so 
cried out, with such strength of voice, and such 
firm confidence in God, even at, the moment when 
he expired; and also saw what was then done in 
so miraculous a manner in those amazing prodigies 
that attended his death ; he glorified God by a free 
confession of his persuasion of the innocency: of 
Jesus, saying, Certainly this was a righteous man ; 
yea, notwithstanding all the vile reproaches which 
have been cast upon him ; truly this man was what 
he declared himself to be, even the Son oF Gop 
himself ; and the soldiers also that attended the 
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Centurion, seeing the earth quake, and those things 
that were done, feared greatly, saying, Truly this 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom we have been thus insult- 
ing and murthering, was the SON or Gop.” 

The foregoing argument will apply with equal 
force to what is recorded in the very next chapter, 
and where there is no question at all about the 
authenticity of the text, which might afford a 
handle to Unitarians. I allude to the preaching 
of St. Paul, (ch. ix. 20,) upon which, however, I 
shall have more to say hereafter, and therefore 
merely refer to it at present in proof that the Apos- 
tles meant to lay the greatest stress possible on the 
fact, that the crucified Jesus was clearly manifested 
to be the proper SON oF Gop by his death and 
resurrection from the grave. 

When the Jews (John x. 33,) accused our Sa- 
viour of blasphemy, because that He, being a 
man, made himself Gov, his argument was unde- 
niably such as clearly to prove that he really was 
God. The proof lying in these words alone; “If I 
do not the works of MY FATHER, believe me not.” 
What proper works of Gop had those done who 
were only called gods because the word of God 
came unto them? Had. they worked the miracles 
to which Jesus appealed, to prove himself to be the 
SON oF Gop? Here rests the whole of the ar- 
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gument. Were not the miracles of Jesus more 
directly the works of God than those of any former 
messenger or prophet? ‘The works that HE did 
were unquestionably the works of God; but that 
they were simply miraculous would not have 
implied that God was his own proper peculiar 
Father, Marega idiov; and though indeed he says 
plainly, (John xiv. 10,) “ The Father, that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works,” which might indeed be 
a proof that the Father was in him, yet it could be 
no proof surely that he was in the Father, (ver. 11,) 
which would indeed be an absurdity, supposing 
him to be mere man, though the greatest of pro- 
phets. This intimate connection and relationship 
could perhaps be no otherwise distinguished than 
by the titles of SON oF Gop, the only begotten 
Son OF Gop, bespeaking an absolute identity of 
nature ; which alone could entitle our Lord to say, 
as he does more than once in the compass of only 
two verses, “ If ye shall ask any thing in my 
name, I will do it:” John xiv. 13, 14. Did any 
magistrate, prophet—did Moses, did John the 
Baptist, ever talk thus to his attendants? Did 
- ever any of these venture to offer the encourage- 
ment contained in the following words: “ If a 
man love ME, he will keep My words; and MY 
FATHER will love him, and We will come unto 
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him, and make ouR abode with him.” Ver. 23. 
Did any of those who were called gods, (angels, 
prophets, or magistrates,) ever fancy they had 
need to tell their auditors that GoD was greater than 
themselves ? Could it have entered into the head 
of any merely human being, however commissioned 
from above, even to hint at such a comparison ? 
« Hor my Father (the eternal God) is greater than 
I!” ‘This passage, which is so eagerly caught at by 
all Anti-Trinitarians, from the high Arian to the 
modern Unitarian, seems to me to afford a direct 
proof against them ; especially if we look at the 
context, which, as plainly as possible, speaks of the 
FAPHER, SON, and Hoty Guost, as jointly and 
equally concerned in the great work of Redemp- 
tion, though with some distinctions of order and 
office. ‘“ These things have I spoken \ unto you, 
being yet present with you. But the Comforter, 
which is the Hoty GuHost, whom the FaTHER 
will send in My name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto you. Peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give-unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Ye have heard how I said 
unto you, I go away, and come again unto you. If 
ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I 20. 
unto the FATHER: FOR My FATHER is greater 
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than I.” According to the method of redemption, 
and what we conceive of that economy (o:movopie) 
spoken of in the writings of the early Fathers, 
the Father was greater than the Son in various 
respects ; but there could, be no necessity of in- 
stituting, or insisting upon, such a comparison, 
had the disparity between the blessed Jesus and 
the God of heaven been so obvious and notorious 
as Unitarians pretend. Even when our Saviour as- 
serted his unify with the Father, it was in such 
terms as are not generally attended to. It is re+ 
corded as a remarkable instance of the extreme 
pride and arrogance of /Volsey, that he could ven- 
ture to say, “ Hgo et Rev meus,” | and my King, 
And yet our Saviour used this form in regard to’ 
the Supreme Being; for so it runs, (John x. 30,) 
not, my Father and I, but Eyw xa: Tlarne ps, I 
and my Father!” ‘These things surely demand 
consideration. ‘Those who can bring themselves 
to regard our Saviour as a mere human being, 
like other men, must have strange ideas of the 
- propriety of his conduct and behaviour. ‘They 
stand condemned by our Lord’s own enemies; who 
had more discernment than to suppose that a geod 
man, pious, meek, and humble, could act and speak 
as our Lord did; and therefore, not mistaking his 
words, but denying him credit, they pursued him 
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to death. The Unitarians, on the contrary, have 
not wit enough to discover the inconsistency of 
their proceedings ; they account him good and 
pious, and their Lord and Master, and yet will 
have it, that he was not Divine as well as human. 
thereby fixing upon him the very charge of being, 
in all that he said to his accusers, a perfect de- 
ceiver—o TAAVOS: . 

Not that, in any of these expressions, he meant 
to make a full discovery of the mystery of the two 
natures: he tells his disciples plainly, (xvi. 25,) 
that all such things he then spake to them only in 
parables, proverbs, or dark speeches; that “ the 
time was yet to come when he should show them 
plainly of the Father.” He says indeed, (xvii. 22,) 
*¢ The glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them, that they may be one, even as we are one.” 
But this implies no more than that the elect 
should be jornt-hezrs with Christ, and by adoption, 
sons of God, as the apostolic writers explain it. 
The natural heirship was still in Christ, and his 
filiation peculiar; nay, eternal; as we may collect 
from the words that follow: for, in ver. 24, he 
begs that the adopted children may be with him 
in heaven: for what purpose ?—-that they may see _ 
his glory in perfection: “ For,” says he, “ thou’ 
lovedst ME before the foundation of the world.” - 
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‘We should remember that all that was written 
by the Apostles was written after they had re- 
ceived that promised illumination of the Spirit, 
which was to clear up all prior difficulties, and 
enable them to understand and comprehend what 
had been previously mysterious and parabolical. Still 
what. they had to relate, as historians, were those 
incidents which were thus mysterious at the time. 
No point, however, could be more critical and im- 
portant than the confirmation of our Lord’s pre- . 
tensions of “ being God,” and “equal with God,” 
to the confusion of his enemies, who had _ pro- 
nounced such pretensions to be blasphemy—the 
most criminal violation that could be of God’s 
righteous laws: Deut. xviii. 20. A stronger case 
then, I think, could scarcely have been made out. 
His accusers, if no miracles had accompanied his 
crucifixion, if he had not risen from the dead, 
must have been allowed, by all persons, to have 
concluded that he was the blasphemer and the de- 
ceiver (6 wAavos) which they supposed him to be; 
but these things having come to pass, how could the 
Supreme Being have more fully and entirely mani- 
fested his assent to all that Jesus had asserted, or 
allowed his accusers to infer from his words and 
actions? What greater evidence could have been 
afforded to do away the brunt of their charges 
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than the extraordinary display of God’s power in 
raising Aim from the dead, who, in the face of 
those accusers, to whom I have alluded, and with 
reference, no doubt, to their particular accusations 
and charges, openly commended his spirit to God 
as his Father, while he hung on the cross; while 
they were in the very act of mocking him, and 
railing at him, for having pretended to be the Son. 
of God, the King of Israel! That these terms are 
merely synonymous with that of the Messiah can 
make no difference. The interpretation put upon 
the term Son of God by the Jews, obliges us to 
examine whether our Lord himself acted so as to 
set aside or confirm such interpretation, When 
he appeared to Paul, on his way to Damascus, it 
was for the express purpose of converting an inve- 
terate enemy to the true faith—a perfect Jew ; by 
his own acccount a bigot, and zealous beyond 
measure to overthrow the Christian religion. Here 
every thing was miraculously conducted by our 
Saviour himself in his state of glory ; and what was 
the effect upon Paul when the change and conver- 
sion was accomplished ? “ Straightway he preach- 
ed Christ, that he is the Son or Gop;” (Acts ix. 
20.) and where? “ in the synagogue.” To Jews, 
then, of course, who held it to be blasphemy to 
advance such pretensions falsely, who had been 
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taught to consider it as an assumption of perfect 
Divinity. It is well, therefore, added, that in doing 
so he confounded or perplexed the Jews that 
dwelt at Damascus. (Ver. 22.) ; 
“During the chief part of his ministry, our 
Saviour had good reason for concealing from 
the Pharisees that he was the Messiah, the 
King of Isracl, the Son of God. .The prophe- 
cies concerning him rendered this caution con- 
sistent with the views of Providence, as Mr. 
Locke has shown in his Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, in almost every instance; but it is certainly 
very remarkable that, in order to render this con- 
cealment of himself complete, he should have had 
occasion strictly to command evil spirits (beings of 
another world) not to make him known as such, 
though it were a truth discovered to them. See 
Mark iii. 11, 12. Luke iv. 35, 41. “ For they 
knew that he was Christ,” says the Evangelist; a 
remarkable passage, and one which seems effect- 
ually to overthrow all the insinuations of the Uni- 
tarians, touching the reality of such beings. How 
can it be supposed that the Evangelists, who 
recorded these transactions after’ the events of 
his death and resurrection, (though they never 
intended to express their own particular sentiments) 
could reasonably draw any other conclusions than 
1 
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such as Trinitarians have drawn, namely, that HE, 
whom the spirits of another world knew to be the 
SON OF GOD, nay, according to one ancient manu- 
script, Gop, the SON OF GOD, 6 @é0s, “Yios re Ocx, 
(see Doddridge’s Fam. Expos. sect. 41, note d,) 
and to whom they owed subjection, was really so 
before he became the Son of Man also; though for 
reasons hinted at by himself, and very well to be 
accounted for at this day, he did not fully and 
openly manifest himself to the world as such (other- 
wise than by his works) during his humiliation ? 
——indeed, evaded all such discoveries in the most 
particular manner. He would not tell the chief 
priests and scribes by what authority he acted, 
when he overthrew the money-changers in the 
Temple, &c. (Matt. xxi. Mark xi. Luke xx.): he 
would not help the Pharisees to a due understanding 
of the question he proposed to them; why, if he 
were David’s son, David himself called him Lorp, 
(Matt. xxii. Mark xu. Luke xx.): he would. not 
tell what the devils knew concerning him; he only 
insisted that he had seen Satan fall from heaven. 

The Evangelists must have contradicted them- 
selves, had they spoken of the SON OF GOD as en- 
tirely made known to the world during his mi- 
nistry ; so far from its being part of their com- 
mission to dwell much or particularly on the szpe- 
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rior nature of our Lord, we find them recording - 
his own express charges and injunctions, that 
whatever of that kind was at all discovered to 
chosen and particular persons,* should be kept 
secret till after his resurrection. This was the 
case even in regard to the transfiguration, and how 
well he was obeyed, St. Luke is careful to tell us: 
* They kept it close,” says he, (ch. ix. 36,) “ and 
told no men in those days any of those things 
which they had seen.” He spoke with extreme 
caution to his disciples, as long as Judas was 
among them, and did not reveal to them his glory, 
till that betrayer had quitted the company—John 
xl. 31, 32. So much were things left to the 
future illumination of the Spirit, that rt. became, 
as he says himself, a matter of absolute expedi- 
ency, that he should go away, John xvi. 7, that 


* See Matthew xvi. 13—-20—a remarkable case on many 
accounts : the inquiry of our Lord, as to the opinion formed 
concerning him; Peter’s confession that he was THE Curist, 
tHE Son of THE Living God ; our Saviour's remark that flesh 
and blood could not have revealed this to him, but his Father 
only; his immediate assurances that to Peter HE would give 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven; his injunctions at the same 
time to his disciples, that they should tell no man that he was 
the Christ, which indeed he leaves unexplained ; that he was 
so, seems to have been all that was revealed to Peter at thig 
time. 
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the Paraclet should come, and “ shew them all 
things.” How ?—by “ bringing to their remem- 
brance all things which he had said.” John xiv. 
26. So that it would seem that he had said enough 
to prove the point, provided the Father should but 
set to his seal by his resurrection from the dead. 
How strongly is this intimated, John ti. 12.— 
It should be recollected accordingly, that after what 
had passed, there was really no more to do, than 
strongly and effectually to impress it upon the 
minds of the Apostles, that the crucified Jesus’ 
was, by the resurrection, proved to be, what he 
had assumed to be, the Lord and the Christ, and 
the Son of God, to the fullest extent of those 
terms, as St. Paul indeed intimates in the first 


Chapter of his Epistle to the Romans: “ Paul, a 


servant of Jesus Christ, separated unto the Gos- 
pel of Gop, concerning his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, which was made of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh, and declared (or determined) to 
be the SON of GoD with power, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead,” ver. 1—4. Consistently with 
which he makes it the rule of faith, ch. x. ver. 9, 
“To confess with the mouth the Lorp Jesus, 
and to believe in the heart that God had raised 
him from the dead.”* 


* Mr. Wardlaw, in his Discourses concerning the principal 
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We may in this way easily comprehend the 
preaching of the Apostles as recorded in the Acts. 
Unitarians have ventured to say, that it is utterly 
impossible to conceive from their first preachings, 
that the Divinity of Christ was a fundamental 
article of Christian . faith. But when we consider 
what the Jews held to be implied by the terms 
SON OF Gop, the Divinity of Jesus was fully set 
forth to them by simply asserting, what the Apos- 
tles continually and particularly did assert, that 
“that same Jesus, whom ¢hey had crucified was 
both Lorp and Curist,” Acts i. 36. It was 
quite sufficient to assert, ch. ii. 13, that “ the 
Gop of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the Gop of 
their Fathers, had glorified his Son Jesus, whom 
they had denied and delivered up.” It was 
enough to tell them, backed by the authority of 
miracles, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, that he 
whom they had killed was, in truth and verity, “the 
Holy One and the Just, and the Prince of Life,” 
ver. 14, 15, proved by his resurrection, of which 
in particular, as though all depended upon it, they. 


points of the Socinian controversy, purposes to read John 
Vili. 28, not ors sym sus, but o 7+ eye ssus—and he has, it seems, 
the support of Campbell. This would render the meaning of 
the passage, ‘“‘ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, 
than shall ye know what J am,” and not, as it is in the com- 
mon version, ** That Iam He. - 
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were to be witnesses ; ch. i. 22.—where note also 
the prayer to. Jesus, (for so I regard it) as the 
KapOsoryWoe WAVTW, or searcher of men’s hearts, ver. 
24, one of the most peculiar attributes of Deity. 
The resurrection, whieh could no longer be 
disputed, had set a stamp upon all the words and 
works of Christ, however ambiguous and myste-— 
rious they had been before, and therefore St. Mark - 
did not scruple to begin his Gospel, apyn te’ 
sumyyerrs Ince Xpise YIOY TOY @EOCY—nor did he 
seruple to end it with assuring us that at the ascen- 
sion our Lord “ was received up into heaven and 
SAT on the RIGHT HAND of Gop,” though this 
very circumstance, when foretold by our Saviour, 
had, as has been before shown, led the Jewish 
high priest to convict him of blasphemy, on the 
persuasion that it indicated no less than a positive 
assumption of Divinity ; that though he was the 
son of man to all outward appearance and really 
so, he was the proper SON oF Gop also.—See the 
third account already referred to—Matthew xxvi. 
Mark xiv. Luke xxii. When disputes arose, and 
heresies sprung up, and the two natures of the Re- 
deemer gave occasion, as was ‘actually the. case, 
to. a variety of strange opinions, St. John stepped 
in, as many of the ancient fathers expressly tell 
us, to settle even these disputes, and to put both 
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the Divinity and humanity of the Saviour of the 
world, upon their proper footing. The three pre- 
ceding evangelists recorded such facts as led to the 
crucifixion of Jesus, in compliance with the cla- 
mours of the unbelieving Jews, who held him to 
be a deceiver, zAavos, and therefore not the true 
Christ or Messiah, not the true SON oF Gop. His 
resurrection proved him to be no deceiver in any 
of these particulars. The apostles at first there- 
fore had only this proof to insist upon, and they 
did so, working miracles, moreover, in the name of 
that Jesus of Nazareth whom they had ignorantly 
crucified as a blasphemer. 

Afterwards it appears to have become necessary, 
for reasons mentioned: above, to speak more cir- 
cumstantially of the superior nature of Christ, as 
is the case in most of the epistles, as well as in the 
Gospel of St. John, and Apocalypse; and thus 
altogether we have the full amount of Scripture 
_ proofs both of the Divinity and humanity of — 

Christ. 

First, His own conduct, words, and actions in 
proof that he was the Messiah, the Son of God, 
to be confirmed by his resurrection. 

Secondly, The preaching of the apostles, to show 
that by his resurrection and ascension it was clearly 
ascertained that he actually was what he had 
assumed to be. 


SERMONS IV. V. VI. 343: 


Thirdly, More ample and complete declarations: 
and discoveries both of his Divinity and humanity, 
in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and in the 
book of Revelation.» 


|THE END. 


eel 
C. Baldwin, Printer, 
New Bridge-street, London. 
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